
MEMBERS’ MEETING AND ASSOCIATED FIELD TRIP 


New Calflora Tools for CNPS Users 

Speaker: Cynthia Powell, Executive Director of Calflora 

Wednesday, January 23, 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Garden Room, Orinda Public Library (directions 
below) 

Join Calflora's Executive Director Cynthia Powell to learn 
about several exciting new Calflora tools. Calflora's plant 
database hosts over two million plant occurrences, some 
of which come directly from East Bay CNPS members . 
Cynthia will go over Calflora's new plant photo project, 
planting guide, population monitoring tools, and email 
alerts, and she will speak more generally about the uses of 
Calflora for CNPS chapters. She would also like to know 
your thoughts about how Calflora can better serve the 
East Bay CNPS Chapter and answer any of your questions. 

After three years as Calflora's GIS Project Manager, Cynthia 
is now Calflora's Executive Director. She graduated with her 
MS in GIS in 2010, forecasting Mokelumne River water sup¬ 
ply based on remote-sensing snowpack images. She's been 
examining what was under that snow —plants—ever since. 
She now coordinates all Calflora programs, research, out¬ 
reach, and advocacy, as well as fundraising and management. 

East Bay CNPS members' meetings are free of charge 
and open to everyone. This month's meeting takes place 
in the Garden Room of the Orinda Public Library at 26 
Orinda Way. The Garden Room is on the second floor 
of the building, accessible by stairs or an elevator. The 
Garden Room opens at 7 pm; the meeting begins at 7:30 
pm. Email programs@ebcnps.org if you have questions. 

Calflora-CNPS Lield Trip, Saturday, January 26,10 am-lpm 

All who attend the members' meeting are invited to try out 
their plant reporting skills with Cynthia Powell on a field 
trip to record plants in Huckleberry, and maybe Sibley, re¬ 
gional preserves. We will start from the Huckleberry park¬ 


ing lot ion Skyline Blvd. south of Elverton Dr. in Oakland! , 
with the route to be decided based on trail and weather 
conditions. We will hike three miles on the downhill por¬ 
tion of the Huckleberry Loop Trail and the Huckleberry- 
to-Sibley portion of the Bay Area Ridge Trail, finishing at 
the Skyline Blvd. parking lot for Sibley preserve. We are 
requiring attendance at the chapter meeting before the trip 
to avoid repetition of instructions for using Calflora while 
we are in the field. Here are blooming plants we may find . 

If it rains on January 26, the field trip will be resched¬ 
uled to February 2 at 10 am. For questions about the field 
trip, contact Cynthia Powell at cpowell@calflora.org. 

Upcoming Presentations 

February 27, 7:30 pm, Orinda Library Garden Room: TBA 
March 27, 7:30 pm: Ann Riley — Restoring Unlikely Urban 
Environments 

April 24, 7:30 pm: Camille Nowell—The Kaweah River: 
Botany, Biology and Human Interactions 

Directions to Orinda Public Library at 26 Orinda Way 

DRIVING: From the west, take Hwy 24 to the Orinda/Moraga 
exit. At the end of the off ramp, turn left on Camino Pablo (toward 
Orinda Village), right on Santa Maria Way (the signal after the 
BART station and freeway entrance), and left on Orinda Way. 
From the east, take Hwy 24 to the Orinda exit. Fol¬ 
low the ramp to Orinda Village. Turn right on Santa 
Maria way (the first signal) and left on Orinda Way. 
Once on Orinda Way, go 1 short block to the parking lot on the 
southeast side of the two-story building onyour right. There is ad¬ 
ditional free parking beneath the building as well as on the street. 

VIA BART (4 blocks): Exit the Orinda station, turn right and 
cross a pedestrian bridge, then cross a second pedestrian bridge 
on the left. Go 1 short block on the sidewalk to the third pedes¬ 
trian bridge. Go 2 blocks on Orinda Way to the Orinda Library. 








MEMBERS’ MEETING continued from page i 



Western leatherwood (Dirca occidentalis) 
Photo by John Game 

RESTORATION 


Saturday, January 12, 9:30 am-12:30 pm. Garber Park 
Workshop with Lech Naumovich, Managing a Changing 
Oak Woodland: Oak Woodland Restoration Post-Climax. 

In June, a beautiful coast live oak that graced the Evergreen 
Lane Entrance to Garber Park died. It quickly became a hazard 
to people and property so it had to be removed. Lech Nau¬ 
movich, Golden Hour Restoration Institute, will be leading a 
workshop on the changing ecology on the hillside. Then we 
will remove non-natives, plant grass plugs, move transplants 
from the lower site, and plant cuttings directly into the soil. 
Lech has taught passive restoration for many years - learn 
about restoration clustering, habitat islands, direct acorn 
seeding techniques, cuttings and proper rooting, and trans¬ 
planting while helping increase the ecological resilience of a 
site that is in transition. Come learn about what we can do, 
including the newest method of renewing forests with direct 
acorn seeding. Meet at the Evergreen Lane Entrance to Garber 
Park. Directions: Prom Ashby/Tunnel Road, take Alvarado 
Road, then left onto Slater Lane, then right onto Evergreen 
Lane. The entrance is at the end of the road. Directions and 
a map can also be found at www.garberparkstewards.org. 
Please bring work clothes, any gloves, water bottle, and hand 

FIELD TRIP 

Sunday, January 6, 2:00 pm, field trip to Huddart County 
Park to see fetid adder's tongue 

Leader: David Margolies 

Location: Huddart County Park, 1100 Kings Mountain Road, 
Woodside (San Mateo County) California. 

Meet in the parking lot just past the pay station. David Mar¬ 
golies will lead a hike on the Crystal Springs Trail where fetid 
adder's tongue (Scoliopus bigelovii, Liliaceae) usually blooms 
in early January. (In most locations outside botanical gardens. 


tools you may have. Limit: 20 participants. Please register at 
Eventbrite: https://garber2019oak.eventbrite.com. 

Saturday, January 19,10 am-noon, Garber Park Volunteer 
Work Day. Please join us to celebrate Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Day of Service. We have projects for everyone - easy weeding 
in beautiful Pern Glade to the more difficult tasks of trail main¬ 
tenance. Meet at the Claremont Avenue Entrance to Garber. 
Directions: from the Ashby Avenue/Claremont Avenue inter¬ 
section, go up 0.4 miles to the Garber Park sign and parking 
turnout. We provide gloves, tools, water and snacks. Wear 
clothes for the changing weather, shoes or boots with good 
tread (the trails are steep and rugged in some places), and 
bring a water bottle. Lor more information contact Shelagh 
garberparkste wards@ gmail. com . 

Sunday, January 20, 2019, 9:30 am to 12:30 pm, help 
restore Huckleberry Regional Botanic Preserve, 
6934 Skyline Boulevard, Oakland. Meet at the main Huck¬ 
leberry parking lot. Click on this link for more information: 
https:// www.meetup.com/ ebcnps/ events/ dqwtthyzcbqb/ 


it blooms in late January or early Pebruary. We have seen it 
here every year except 2013.) 

This is a gentle trail, losing about 200 feet over about 1/2 mile 
to the creek. We will walk to the creek and then return the 
same way. It is unlikely that there will be any other flowers 
out this early, but the fetid adder's tongue's presence tells 
us that the new flower season has started. (Other plants out 
of flower will also be identified.) The area is second growth 
redwood and mixed evergreen forest. 
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CELEBRATING 2018 CNPS FELLOW BART O’BRIEN 


Celebrating 2018 CNPS Fellow Bart O'Brien 

Bart O'Brien, Manager of the Regional Parks Botanic Garden 
(RPBG), was named a CNPS Fellow in 2018. "Becoming a 
Fellow is the highest recognition CNPS awards its members. 
These members have accumulated extraordinary accomplish¬ 
ments towards the understanding, appreciation, and preser¬ 
vation of California native plants." cnps.org, March 29, 2018 

This honor was celebrated during the RPBG Wayne Roderick 
Lecture on December 15,2018. CNPS Executive Director Dan 
Gluesenkamp presented Bart O'Brien with the award. Also 
present was Ken Himes, one of the nominators who is an ac¬ 


tive member with the Santa Clara Valley Chapter of CNPS, 
and a 2006 CNPS Fellow. Bart is recognized as being one 
of the leading experts in native plant horticulture, and for 
playing a significant role in raising awareness of the beauty 
of California native plants in home gardens. 

Regional Parks Botanical Garden friends and staff honored 
the event with a celebratory cake cutting. 

Here's to you, Bart! 

Liz Bittner 



Dan Gluesenkamp presenting CNPS fellow award to Bart O'Brien Photo by Judy Schwartz 



Bart O'Brien sitting with many of the Regional Parks Botanic Garden staff 
Photo by Judy Schwartzy 
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On Saturday, January 26 at 11 am 
Native Here Nursery presents 
"Native Plants for upper creek banks 
and other partly shady locations" 

Jim Hanson 

Bay Area landscape architect 
Conservation Committee Chair East Bay Chapter CNPS 
Jim is active in the California Native Grasslands 

Association 


Some creek oriented plants will be on sale for half price. 

Native Here Nursery 
101 Golf Course Drive 
Tilden Park 
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THREE VALUABLE WEBSITES FOR CA NATIVE PLANT LOVERS 


The UC Berkeley Forest Pathology and Mycology Lab hosts 
a website with a link to TreeFAQs. 

Here you can ask the experts about tree health, get answers 
and contribute to the public database of California tree 
problems 

https:// nature.berkeley.edu/ matteolab 

The Friends of the Jepson Herbarium, University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Berkeley, offer excellent workshops on plant iden¬ 
tification and field trips all around California. 

The workshop schedule is announced around the end of 
November for the next year. They can fill up quickly so the 

NEWS FROM CAL-IPC 

In November 2018 I represented EBCNPS at the Cal-IPC 
symposium in Monterey. This symposium brought together 
industry leaders and plant enthusiasts to discuss the latest 
research and findings related to invasive plants. The Califor¬ 
nia Invasive Plant Council's (Cal-IPC) mission is "to protect 
California's lands and waters from ecologically damaging 
invasive plants through science, education, and policy." 

This year's theme for the symposium was "Biodiversity: Ex¬ 
panding our Vision." Many other chapters of CNPS were also 
present at the conference to represent regional enthusiasm for 
all things native plant related. CNPS's mission to "conserve 
California native plants and their natural habitats" is intrinsi¬ 
cally tied to Cal-IPC's mission, since both organizations are 
routinely involved in restoration efforts across the state. 

This symposium discussed a number of ways to increase bio¬ 
diversity by ensuring successful native habitat restoration. A 
handful of discussions covered biological controls like goats, 
wasps, or ants as part of an integrated pest management (IPM) 
program to curtail or eradicate aggressive weedy species. 
One presentation discussed the release of the arundo wasp 
(Tetramesa romana) and arundo armored scale ( Rhizaspidiotus 
donacis) as biological controls for Arundo donax, a grass rated as 

WAYNE RODERICK LECTURES 

Upcoming speakers at Wayne Roderick Lectures, Regional 
Parks Botanic Garden in Tilden Park 
Meet at the Visitor Center at 10:30 am. Lectures are free and 
open to the public. 

January 5 - Michael Uhler: A trip in search of floral gems 
in Nevada's Ruby Mountains. A photographic recount of a 
knapsack trip high in the Rubies 

January 12: Steve Schoenig: Monkeyflowers in Flux - Focusing 
on Northern California 

January 19 - Bob Case: Exploring Interesting Plants of Iowa, 


best way is to subscribe to the mailing list at 
http://ucjeps.berkeley.edu/ workshops 

Check out iNaturalist, a citizen scientist project and online 
social network of naturalists. Users upload photos of plants, 
animals and evidence of animals, the time and location is 
recorded, identifications can be made by the community of 
users. 

https:/ / www.inaturalist.org 

Delia Taylor 


highly invasive according to Cal-IPC. A. donax grows in dense 
stands resembling bamboo up to nine to 30 feet tall, and it is 
threatening California's riparian ecosystems by outcompeting 
other native riparian species. The release of the arundo wasp 
and arundo armored scale, which are host-specific to A. donax, 
enable them to stunt and reduce the biomass for A. donax. 
Where these insects were released in Texas, field studies show 
that the live biomass for A. donax shoots have been reduced by 
30-40%, and have promoted the revegetation of other native 
plants. However, additional management actions are needed 
in California, such as cutting the A. donax to about 1 meter to 
encourage the growth of side shoots, which leads to a more 
favorable environment for the reproduction of these insects. 
Other fun and informative activities included a photo con¬ 
test that showcased restoration practitioners hard at work, 
workshops to learn the latest management tools, and and a 
discussion of how to integrate equity, diversity, and inclusion 
into conservation. 

All talks and posters that were presented at the conference 
are posted on Cal-IPC's website: www.cal-ipc.org/resources/ 
symposium . 

Ivy Poisson 


Missouri, and Nebraska on the Lewis and Clark Trail and 
Badlands National Park, South Dakota 

January 26 - Greti Sequin: Carolus Linnaeus - or Carl von 
Linne - and the Naming of Everything. An illustrated story 
of Linne's life and work and a look at his botanical garden 
in Upspala, Sweden 
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BECOME A DOCENT/SALESPERSON AT NATIVE HERE NURSERY 


This is a great opportunity to learn about growing locally 
native plants from the people who know them best. 

You can become a docent/salesperson at Native Here 
Nursery. Learn the basics of how the Nursery is organized 
and operates, informational resources about native plants, 
and the cultural needs of the most popular species grown at 
Native Here. Some classes will be held at the Nursery; others 
will be tours of Alameda and Contra Costa County gardens 
featuring local native plants, and walks in parks to visit native 
plants in their natural homes. 

Registration is $20 for a six class series beginning Saturday, 
January 26 at Native Here Nursery, 10-2. We will take a 
brief tour of the Nursery, learn the basics of being a docent/ 
salesperson and attend a special event on growing creek 
plants, presented by our very own Conservation Committee 
chair and former landscape architect, Jim Hanson.Please bring 
a calendar so we can plan the next several training dates. 


Your commitment to the Nursery is to attend at least four 
training sessions, then help with sales once monthly on 
Saturdays during open hours (10 am-2 pm). Scheduling is 
flexible.When you complete 12 volunteer hours you will 
receive a gift certificate for $20 to be used at Native Here. 

To start, all you need is a willingness to learn and a desire to 
help customers with their native plant needs. 

Native Here Nursery is located in Tilden Regional Park at 
101 Golf Course Drive. 

To sign up or get more information, contact Barbara Leitner 
at bleitner@pacbell.net. 


NATIVE HERE NEWS 

Focus on Creek Plants at NHN 

After several substantial sales to customers who were planting 
in their backyard creeks, we decided other folks might also be 
thinking of doing this. Our next Special Event on January 26 will 
focus on plants for upper creek banks and other shady places (so 
everyone can participate). Some appropriate plants will be on sale. 
See the flyer on page 4 in this newsletter. 

In other NHN news, we’re making progress on all the projects we 
have underway. The trash pile in the back has been cleared out and 
is ready to load into a dumpster. We have saved what we could still 
use and given away other items to people who could use them for 
other environmental nonprofit projects. The pine trees have been 


cut down, the back corner of the nursery is sunnier, and the plants 
should do better as a result. 

We are interviewing new nursery assistants. The volunteers 
decided to start writing more information on the plant ID tags to 
help us track inventory and we are developing “best seller” lists to 
help us decide what to plant this year. The bench-raising project 
continues. 

Lesley Hunt 

NHN Committee Chair 


HOW TO STAY IN TOUCH WITH EBCNPS 


The Bay Leaf, which is the chapter newsletter, goes out to all 
members FOR WHOM WE HAVE EMAIL ADDRESSES via a 
link in an email from the chapter, except the December issue, 
which we send to you in paper format via US Postal Service. If 
you don't think you are receiving those emailed links please 
send email to ebcnps-membership(5)ebcnps.org with Bay Leaf 
in the subject line and we will sort it out. 

EBCNPS News List : Members are not automatically added to 
this list, as a result of the robust CNPS privacy policy. Please 
sign yourself up at https://groups.google.eom/forum/#iforum/ 
ebenps (and here are instructions for signing up: https://sup- 

REDWOOD PARK BROOM BASH 

Saturday, January 5 and Sunday, January, 13 from 9:30 to 
1:30, Redwood Regional Park, meet at Pinehurst Gate. After 
the rains broom pulling should be easy. Rain cancels. 

Tools and snacks provided. If you have any questions feel 
free to contact me. 


port.google.com/groups/answer/1067205?hl=en ) OR send an 
email to ebcnps-membership@ebcnps.org with "EBCNPS 
News List" in the subject line. You can visit this URL anytime 
for announcements: 

Our Meetup ( https://www.meetup.com/ebcnps/ i group 
is called California Native Plant Society- East Bay Chapter 

Facebook : The chapter's Native Here Nursery and the state 
organization both have pages. 

Sally deBecker 


Ranger Monica 

redwood@ebparks.org 

www.ebparks.org 
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POINT ISABEL RESTORATION 


The end of the year is an opportunity to think about all the 
things for which we are grateful. High on that list are all the 
wonderful people we've come across in our work at Pt. Isabel. 
So many give so generously of their time and good spirits - it 
is one of the main reasons we've continued this work for so 
many years. We also want to give a big shout-out to the editors 
of the Bay Leaf who have worked our monthly reports into 
the Chapter newsletter. Our heartfelt thanks go to Joe Will¬ 
ingham and David Margolies for their consistent support. 

It's a lot of fun meeting people on the trail who occasion¬ 
ally get involved in some way. Just recently we met Bart B. 
(and his dog Cody) who works at American Soil and who, 
without prompting, said his company would donate soil 
to help us get this year's plants well situated. This was a 
grand offer as the landfill soils at Point Isabel are gener¬ 
ally poor and even the minor amendments we make give 
the plants a good start. At Ace Hardware, we met Chris 
G. who very kindly gave us a nice discount on the many 
flags we purchased to mark the new plantings this month. 

We also met Bong-Gyoon Han, a researcher from South Korea 
who showed us his spectacular photos of the burrowing owl 
(Athene cunicularia) in the Point Isabel dog park and gave 
us permission to publish one. We asked EBRPD Supervisor 
Scott Possin if he could protect the owl and Scott immedately 
arranged to fence off the area to safeguard this small raptor. 

Our plans to raincheck the December 1st work party were 
"rain checked" when 9 volunteers showed up in the rain 
and asked us to put them to work! This resulted in a pro¬ 
ductive day working outside of our revegetation area with 
Cal student Ian weed wrenching French broom from within 
the dog park before joining forces with the other crew. Star 
Scout Nicholas, Ian and his mother Jennifer, along with the 
other volunteers pulled out piles of ice plant ( Carpobrotus 
edulis) west of the Hoffman Channel and removed a lot of 
African aspagus fern (Asparagus asparagoides) that is invad¬ 


ing large stands of coffeeberry ( Frangula califomica). Further 
down the Trail, Steward Nina planted goldenrod ( Solidago 
velutina) donated by the Watershed Nursery and we scat¬ 
tered California poppy (Eschscholzia califomica) and yampah 
(Perideridia kelloggii) seeds collected from Point Isabel in fall. 

On December 7, Stewards Nina and Sue helped us pick up 127 
healthy plants, funded by the EBRPD, and grown for us by 
The Watershed Nursery in Richmond. They include: yarrow 
(Achillea millefolium ), narrow leaf milkweed (Asclepias fascicu- 
laris), great saltbush (Atriplex lentiformis), blue wildrye (Elymus 
glaucus), lizard tail (Eriophyllum stachaedifolium), toyon (Het- 
eromeles arbutifolia), honeysuckle (Lonicera hispidula), Califor¬ 
nia melicgrass (Melica califomica ), sticky monkeyfkower (Dip- 
lacus aurantiacus), coyote mint (Monardella villosa), wax myrtle 
(Morelia califomica ), black cottonwood (Populus trichocarpa), 
coast live oak (Quercus agrifolia ), California rose (Rosa califor- 
nica), blackberry (Rubus ursinus), black sage (Salvia mellifcra), 
elderberry (Sambucus nigra), goldenrod (Solidago velutina spp. 
califomica). Andrew Derrer from EBRPD kindly brought us 
mulch and tools for our work and, with heartfelt thanks to 
everyone who helped with this demanding work, all these 
precious plants were safely tucked into the soil at Point Isabel. 

Our sincere thanks this month go to: Scott Possin, Bruce 
Adams, and Andrew Derrer from EBRPD, American Soil 
& Stone, Ace Hardware, Bong-Gyoon Han, Cal Student 
Ian and his parents Jean and Juri, Star Scout Nicholas and 
his mother Jennifer, Vincent, Mariko, Ivy, Stan, Willie, 
Anushka, the Point Isabel Stewards and the Core Volunteers. 

Our next work parties will be held on the 1st and 3rd Saturdays 
in January and February 2019. Contact tkelly@kyotousa.org. 

All of the Pt. Isabel photos below are by Jane Kelly except 
that of the Burrowing Owl. 

Jane and Tom Kelly 


POINT ISABEL PHOTOS (1) 




Burowing owl. Photo by Bong-Gyoon Han 


Star Scout Nicholas and his stockpile 
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POINT ISABEL PHOTOS (X) 



Ice plant crew 



Mariko plants goldenrod 


Ivy, Tom, Stan plant 48 plants 



Vincent plants a buckeye seed 





Willie moves the weed pile 


Jean plants honeysuckle and blackberry 
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POINT ISABEL PHOTOS (3) 





Tom and Nancy plant coast live oak 


Scout and Illy dug the hole for the monkey flower 


Ian plants wax myrtle 
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DIRECTORY 

Officers 

President 

Beth Wurzburg 
president@ebcnps.org 

Vice President 

Judy Schwartz 
vice-president@ebcnps.org 

Recording Secretary 

Sue Duckies 
spduckle@uci.edu 

Corresponding Secretary 

Clara Gerdes 

corresponding-secretary@ 

ebcnps.org 

Treasurer 

David Margolies 

510-654-0283 

treasurer@ebcnps.com 

Committees 

Bay Leaf Newsletter 

Bay Leaf Editor and Web¬ 
master 

Joe Willingham 
510-705-1798 
bayleaf@ebcnps.org 
webmaster@ebcnps.org 

Bay Leaf Assistant Editor 
David Margolies 
510-654-0283 
dm@franz.com 

Bay Leaf Mailing 
Holly Forbes 
510-234-2913 h 
510-643-8040 w 

Conservation 

Jim Hanson, Chair 

conservation-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Conservation Analyst 

Vacant 

Field Trips 

Janet Gawthrop, Chair 


janetgawthrop47@gmail. 

com 

Funds Development 

Delia Taylor, Chair 

funds-development-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Hospitality 

Vacant 

Information Infrastructure 

Peter Rauch, Chair 

info-infra-comm-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Membership 

Sally de Becker 

ebcnps-membership@ 

ebcnps.org 

Native Here Nursery 
Liaison 

Lesley Hunt 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Outreach 

Lesley Hunt 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Programs 

Sue Rosenthal, Chair 

510-496-6016 

programs@ebcnps.org 

Publicity 

Vacant 

Rare Plants 

Danny Slakey 

rare-plant-chair@ebcnps. 

org 

Restoration Chair 

Vacant 

Unusual Plants 

Dianne Lake, Chair 

510-691-1428 

diannelake@yahoo.com 

Vegetation 

Megan Keever, Co-Chair 
megan@stillwatersci.com 


Nicole Jurjavcic, Co-Chair 
nicole@stillwatersci.com 

EBCNPS spon¬ 
sored activities 

East Bay Chapter News 
list 

Emailed announcements of 
upcoming EBCNPS events 
Robin Mitchell 
eccommunitygarden@ 
gmail.com 

Native Here Nursery 

510-549-0211 

nativehere@ebcnps.org 

Charli Danielsen, 
production manager 
nativehere@ebcnps.org 

Volunteeer Coordinator 
Ruth Ann Pearsons 
rapearsonsl @mac.com 

Penny Spear, infrastructure 
510-549-0211 

Gudrun Kleist, bulbs 
510-549-0211 

John Danielsen, propagule 
collection 

nativehere@ebcnps.org 

Restoration Projects 
Leaders 

Huckleberry Regional 
Botanic Preserve 
Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail. 
com 

John Muir NHS (Martinez) 
Elaine Jackson, leader 
925-372-0687 
elainejx@att.net 

Marsh Creek 

Heath Bartosh, leader 

925-957-0069 

hbartosh@nomadecology. 

com 


Point Isabel 

Tom and Jane Kelly, lead¬ 
ers 

510-704-8628 (w) 
510-684-6484 (c) 
kyotousa@sbcglobal.net 

Skyline Gardens 
Glen Schneider, leader 
skylinegardens@ebcnps. 
org 

Walnut Creek 
Lesley Hunt, leader 
925-937-6791 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Officers and Commit¬ 
tee Chairs serve on 
the Board 

Committees are 
formed based on 
chapter needs and 
the interests of vol¬ 
unteers. Proposals 
for committees and 
projects are welcome 
and will be considered 
by the Board 


California Native 
Plant Society 
East Bay Chapter 
PO Box 5597 
Elmwood Station 
Berkeley CA 94705 
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FEBRUARY MEMBERS’ MEETING 


Local Phenological Monitoring at San Lorenzo High 
School's Native Plant Garden 

Speakers: Joia Fishman, Gladys Valadez, Joleen Freed 
Wednesday, February 27, 7:30 pm 

Location: Garden Room, Orinda Public Library (location 
info below) 

Phenology is the timing of life cycle events in an organism's 
life. Birds will time their nesting so that their eggs hatch 
when the most insects are available to feed their offspring. 
Flowering times are often affected by seasonal temperatures. 
Native Americans used phenology to decide when to harvest 
or hunt certain plants and animals. Farmers use phenology 
to decide the schedule of planting. Phenology influences 
the distribution and abundance of organisms, food webs, 
ecosystem services, and global cycles of water and carbon. 
Phenology can in turn be altered by changes in temperature 
and precipitation. 

The USA National Phenology Network (USA-NPN) was 
established to form long-term phenology datasets of a broad 
variety of species across the United States. There is growing 
evidence that global climate change is altering the phenology 
of flowering, breeding, and migration in many organisms. 
However, these changes are not all occurring at the same 
rate or in the same direction, resulting in the mistiming of 
previously synchronous phenological events. The USA-NPN 
states that critical applications of monitoring phenology 
include "management of invasive species and forest pests; 
predictions of human health-related events, such as allergies 
and mosquito season; optimization of when to plant, fertilize, 
and harvest crops; understanding the timing of ecosystem 
processes, such as carbon cycling; and assessment of the vul¬ 
nerability of species, populations, and ecological communities 
to ongoing climate change." 

Joia Fishman (shown in the photo) first learned of the USA- 
NPN from a previous supervisor who ran a phenology walk 
at the UC Santa Cruz Arboretum. Joia attended UC Santa 
Cruz for four years, where she earned her B.S. in Ecology 
and Evolutionary Biology. Interested in the citizen science 
aspect of the phenology walk, Joia and her mother, Anita 
Wah, began talking about the possibilities of bringing phe¬ 
nological monitoring to the Druids, an environmental club 


formerly advised by San Lorenzo high school teacher (and 
Joia's father) Alan Fishman. They thought that this would 
be a great opportunity for students to get involved in citizen 
science and contribute to research on a national scale. Anita 
and Joia took a course from the USA-NPN to become certified 
local phenology leaders so that they could start a recognized 
phenology monitoring program at San Lorenzo High School's 
native plant garden. The phenology monitoring program is 
now up and running at San Lorenzo High School. 



Student leaders Gladys Valadez and Joleen Freed, president 
and vice president of San Lorenzo High School's Druid 
Environmental Club, will begin this month's presentation 
with a description of the innovative programs that occur in 
the school's one-acre native plant garden and nursery. Next, 
Joia Fishman will introduce us to phenology and the USA- 
NPN and also invite CNPS members (and other interested 
native plant lovers) to learn about phenology first hand at 
a workshop she and the Druids are offering at San Lorenzo 
High School this March. Those who attend the workshop will 
be able to send data to the USA-NPN from observations in 
their own gardens. 






FEBRUARY MEMBERS MEETING (continued) 


East Bay CNPS members' meetings are free of charge and 
open to everyone. This month's meeting takes place in the 
Garden Room of the Orinda Public Library at 26 Orinda Way, 
Orinda 94563, a few blocks from the Orinda BART station. 
The Garden Room is on the second floor of the building, ac¬ 
cessible by stairs or an elevator. The Garden Room opens at 7 
pm; the meeting begins at 7:30 pm. Email programs@ebcnps. 
org or call 510-496-6016 if you have questions. 


Upcoming Programs: 

March 27, 7:30 pm, Orinda Library Garden Room 
Ann Riley: Restoring Unlikely Urban Environments 

April 24, 7:30 pm, Orinda Library Garden Room 
Camille Nowell: The Kaweah River—Botany, Biology and 
Human Interactions 

May 22, 7:30 pm, Orinda Library Garden Room 
Michael Uhler: Botanical Gems in the Ruby Mountains 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR THE CHAPTER 


Strategic planning and East Bay CNPS: your input invited 

Like most organizations, the East Bay Chapter of CNPS real¬ 
ized it could not do every worthwhile thing, and its board 
decided to embark on a formal process of setting priorities. To 
do this fairly, openly, and objectively, we needed to review 
our fundamental assumptions: what is our purpose as an 
organization, what is EBCNPS' contribution to conservation, 
education and appreciation of native plants, and what we can 
do to become more effective in our mission. We invite you to 
be a part of this process. 

All healthy organizations need to take stock every so often. 
If it's done well it is an opportunity to make sure we are all 
working from the same assumptions, take the time to step 
back and appreciate what we are doing well as an organiza¬ 
tion, and identify what we need to do better or differently. It 
also is a chance to dream a little. When people in an organiza¬ 
tion take the time to review together, it can be a surprisingly 
affirming and creative process. 

A strategic planning process will take some time and energy, 
but the Board believes a current plan will be useful and timely. 
We see this process as an opportunity to affirm our common 
ground, recognize what we are doing well, and identify what 
is most important going forward. 

Where We are So Far 

Seven EBCNPS members have formed a committee to coordi¬ 
nate communications about strategic planning. The board has 
approved our chapter mission statement—which is identical 
to that of CNPS as a whole: 

To conserve California native plants and their natural habitats , 
and increase understanding , appreciation , and horticultural use 
of native plants. 

Then the committee gave the board draft vision and values 
statements. A vision statement is a compelling, vivid picture 
of what the world will look like in the future if the organiza¬ 
tion achieves its purpose. It may never come to be exactly, but 
it's a way of describing what we aim for and sets a yardstick 
by which to measure our progress. Here is our draft vision 
statement: 

The East Bay Chapter of the California Native Plant Society en¬ 
visions a future where all people know and value native plants , 
especially in their native habitats. 

A values statement is a summary of the core beliefs of the 
organization that inspire and guide its choices in the way it 
operates and deals with people. These are statements that 
guide our behavior, how we go about our work, and what 
inspires pride and brings out the best in us. Here is our draft 
values statement: 


The values of the East Bay Chapter of the California Na¬ 
tive Plant Society: 

l.Science-based 

Science-based information about native plants is the basis of 
good public policy and promotes widespread understanding 
and support for protecting native plants and their habitats. 

2. Inclusive 

Membership and leadership are open to all. Realizing that 
the future of native plants rests with a diverse and growing 
human population, we aim to facilitate the understanding 
and appreciation of native plants among all people. 

3. Collaborative 

We collaborate with individuals and other organizations by 
freely and mutually sharing information and perspectives 
to support understanding, protection and enhancement 
of native plants. We form alliances with others to advance 
common goals. 

4. Ethical 

We act with responsibility and integrity within our organiza¬ 
tion, toward others, and toward the environment. 

5. Connected to Nature 

We provide opportunities for people to connect with native 
plants and the wildlife they support—in the wild, in their 
communities, and around their homes. 

Your Thoughts? 

We invite you to think deeply about your vision and values 
for East Bay CNPS, and to share your thoughts with us about 
the vision and values statements we have drafted. Write to 
us at planning@ebcnps.org. Please give us your comments 
by February 10. 

Stay tuned! We will keep you up to date on our work with 
regular reports in the Bay Leaf, at membership meetings, and 
on our website. We will be working closely with each chapter 
committee to identify strengths, areas for improvement, and 
opportunities for EBCNPS to do a better job of achieving its 
mission. We hope all members will join in making EBCNPS a 
better, stronger, more effective organization. In alphabetical 
order, we are: 

Sally de Becker , Judith Frank , Lesley Hunt , Barbara Leitner , Sue 
Rosenthal Judy Schwartz , Beth Wurzburg 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR CELIA ZAVATSKY 


There will be a memorial service and celebration of Celia 
Zavatsky, longtime Chapter field trip coordinator and vol¬ 
unteer at both Jepson Prairie and the Regional Parks Botanic 
Garden. Celia was born October 14,1940, and was one of the 
few remaining survivors of the World Warll Japanese intern¬ 
ment camps. Despite this rough beginning, Celia gave back 
much to California in her lifelong passion and education work 
for California flora. The gathering will be at Jepson Prairie 
on Saturday, March 9, at 11 am. Carpooling is encouraged 
because of limited parking at the site. 

Britt Thorsnes, bthorsnes@gmail.com 

I don't recall when I first met Celia, but, eventually, I felt as if 
I had known her for ages. Both of us passed through ages in 
our own lives through those many years, linked by the botanic 
garden, our adoration of wildflowers, an urgent longing to see 
them and protect them in the field, a powerful desire to see 
the garden thrive and to secure its long-term future, and, well, 
just chemistry. She graced the garden. I liked her instantly. 
Celia was a celebrity for me because she had been interned 
during WW II, and I have long had a deep interest in that war 
and its injustices and atrocities. There was a botanic garden 
connection there, too, as Earl Warren, to whom Jim Roof, 
the garden's first director, appealed in his (successful) early 
effort to deal with wrongdoings, was an ardent promoter of 
rounding up Japanese American citizens (something he later 
deeply and sincerely regretted). Naturally Celia had a seri¬ 
ous interest in this history, and she introduced me to a book 
just a couple of years ago that opened my eyes to what had 
happened in California. 

Celia Zavatsky was one of the Regional Parks Botanic Gar¬ 
den's earliest, most enduring, and best volunteer docents. She 
was one of a small core group that could be counted on to 
show up in a pinch when there was a school group too large 
to handle or one clamoring for a program on short notice. 
All of you know how gentle, modest, welcoming, joyful, and 
enthusiastic she was, and all this translated beautifully when 
she introduced a group to the garden (or to the Jepson Prairie). 
Celia was serious about native plants and their protection. She 
volunteered for the Park Dstrict's Stewardship Department, 
monitoring rare fritillary populations at Diablo Foothills, 
Contra Loma, and Brushy Peak. Her work, and her concern, 
helped the Park District to improve its management of these 
populations and the botanical and range management parts 
of its stewardship program. She loved this genus and trav¬ 
eled to far flung sites around central California to study it. 
Consequently, she was always able to provide up-to-date 
information on what was blooming where. Celia was con¬ 
stantly tipping me off on the best current wildflower displays 
and on sightings of rare plants that she or others had made. I 
deeply appreciated this, as administrative work stole so much 
of my time. Many of the plants and sites to which Celia led 
me showed up in my presentations at the Wayne Roderick 
Lectures the same year. Stella Yang was her frequent com¬ 
panion on outings, and I owe both of them a great debt for 
enriching my botanical life. 
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Once she discovered the garden, Celia attended nearly ev¬ 
ery WR lecture during my time as director. She always sat 
in the front row, and she almost always taped my lectures. 
Here is where things really get personal for me. I had a lot 
of experience lecturing, but I continually challenged myself 
to be better, and I nearly always had a fear I would mess up. 
Sometimes extreme fear. However, Celia was right there. This 
gentle, loving lady, who I knew cared about me, was in the 
front row, usually sitting very close to where I was standing. 
She was my anchor. I knew, if Celia was there, everything 
would be OK. And so it was. I just wonder how many people 
she affected this way. 

After I had retired, I would run into Celia walking around the 
garden—more and more slowly though, as she had a frightful, 
progressive disease that she knew would be terminal fairly 
soon. And yet she was cheerful. She was delighted to see me. 
She was not distracted by her condition but focused on the 
glory of the garden, the plants, and our conversation. So it 
was again when I visited her in hospice. Celia was about as 
brave and steady and solid a person as one could ever know. 
I would be thankful if I could face the inevitable myself with 
half her grace. 

Steve Edwards 

Director emeritus 

Regional Parks Botanic Garden 

I will never forget the first and only time I heard the expres¬ 
sion, "You've been botanized!" At the time, I had been regu¬ 
larly volunteering with Celia at Point Reyes. We were help¬ 
ing the Marin chapter of the California Native Plant Society 
monitor their county's rare plants at the national seashore. 
Once again, Celia and I were returning late to the East Bay 
in the twilight of a Saturday evening; both of us reflecting 
in awe at the seashore's incredible beauty. Upon expressing 
amazement at the wild and diverse flora and sharing my urge 
to return as soon and as often as possible; Celia, beaming with 
a heart melting smile looked me in the eye and explained that 
I had been "botanized". I had never heard this saying before, 
but I knew it was a good thing and that our friendship was 
bonded. Our love of California's wild places was the start of 
the most fulfilling friendship. 

Celia was also botanized.. Come late winter and early spring 
she was at the garden or e-mailing plans and updates for our 
next wildflower trip or relaying to me the latest details of 
California's wildflower viewing hotspots. Celia was devoted 
to California's wildlands and had an infectious passion for the 
state's flora, a passion that I am ever so fortunate she shared 
with me. I am greatly indebted to Celia for sharing her inti¬ 
mate knowledge of when and where to see these floral beau¬ 
ties. Celia was both a mentor and a dear friend, she shared 
with me everything she knew of our irreplaceable flora, she 
knew where to go and when and what we were looking at. I 
was always in for a treat when we traveled to together. 


CELIA ZAVATSKY MEMORIAL (continued) 


Not only was Celia selfless in sharing her floral knowledge 
with me, she also introduced me to all her friends in Marin 
and elsewhere, who are among the best botanists and con¬ 
servationists in our golden state. Indeed, Celia was one of the 
most influential persons in my career at the Regional Parks 
Botanic Garden; perhaps the most influential. I felt that Celia 
was in no small way a deputy director of the botanic garden 
that I work at. As we at the botanic garden are bound by our 
mission statement to grow and display wild collected plants, 
Celia felt it incumbent upon her to show me where these 
plants were in the wild. As a volunteer, a friend and a lover 
of the botanic garden Celia escorted me to the best wild plant 
places that we could get to together. No one involved in the 
garden, either professionally or avocationally, has shared as 
much time with me as Celia, her commitment to our public 
garden is a timeless gift to all who enter our hallowed space. 

Slowly Celia's intractable illness restricted her movement and 
eventually forced her to be homebound. It was during this 

RESTORATION PROJECTS 

On Wednesdays 2 pm to 5:30 pm and Sundays 9:30 am-1 pm. 
Skyline Gardens Project holds workdays in the Berkeley/ 
Oakland hills on Skyline Trail and its environs. 

RSVP Skylinegardens@ebcnps.org if interested. 

The Skyline Gardens Project is a combination botanical survey 
and restoration project in the Skyline Trail area of the Oak- 
land-Berkeley Hills. The purpose is to document the native 
flora and to remove invasive plants to restore the full native 
diversity of the area. The project is sponsored by the East 
Bay Chapter of the California Native Plant Society (CNPS) 
in collaboration with the East Bay Municipal Utility District. 
We hold workdays twice weekly, Wednesday late afternoon 
(after work), and Sunday morning for three and a half hours. 

Saturday, February 2, 9:30 am and Saturday, February 16, 
9:30 am. Point Isabel restoration 

Join Greens at Work near the parking lot at the end of Ry- 
din Road, on the side next to the salt marsh. This crew now 
carries into the afternoon, with a break at noon if you need 
to leave for Saturday errands. 

Saturday, February 2 at 9:00 am. Redwood Regional Park 
French broom rip 

Join Redwood Park staff at the Pinehurst Gate entrance 
where we will continue pulling broom and freeing up the 
oak woodland and coastal prairie for its own flora. Stay 
tuned to the chapter list-serve in case of any last minute 
changes. You can reach this entrance by continuing east on 
Redwood Road past the main entrance until you reach the 
intersection with Pinehurst Road. Turn left and proceed. 
Sunday, February 3,10:00 am -1:00 pm, the monthly North 


homebound period that I was asked to help cook for her oc¬ 
casionally as she was unable to do so for herself. As difficult 
as I thought this would be emotionally, I always left Celia's 
place feeling uplifted by our time spent together sharing sto¬ 
ries and reminiscing the times spent botanizing and exploring 
our favorite wildflower hotspots. It was during this period 
that I realized how much I admired and respected Celia. Celia 
is one of the strongest persons I have ever met and the most 
generous. At the end of one of my evenings with Celia she 
gave me her one of a kind heartwarming smiles as I departed. 
When I close my eyes this permanent image is instantly and 
vividly recalled as I reflect on my time with Celia and all the 
wonderful memories of our time spent in the field together. 

Celia will always be with me. 

Michael Uhler 


Basin restoration meets at McLaughlin Eastshore State Park 
in Berkeley, on the bay shoreline south of Tom Bates soccer 
fields, to remove invasives encroaching on the native plants. 

A map of the area can be found at https://goo.gl/rqdZQW. 
For directions to the work site or more information about 
this project, contact John Kenny (johnkenny54@yahoo.com). 

Saturday, February 9 at 9:00 am, Sibley Park French broom 
rip on the Orinda side, starting from Old Tunnel Road 
staging area. We go out in mist or light rain, but heavy rain 
will cancel, due to concerns about erosion on steep slopes. 
In case of muddy trails, we will go out, but using the paved 
fire road to avoid further muddying the storm flow channels 
through the Bay Ridge trail. Bring gloves and your favorite 
tool, or you can get loaner tools from Sibley Park staff. For 
more information, e-mail eitherjanetgawthrop47@gmail.com 
or sibley@ebparks.org. 

Sunday, February 17 at 9:30 am. Huckleberry Regional 
Botanic Preserve, starting from the main parking lot on 
Skyline. Click on this link for more information: https:/ / 
www.meetup.com/ ebcnps/events/ dqwtthyzdbmb/ 

Saturday, February. 23 at 9:30-11:30 am, TASH (Tending 
the Ancient Shoreline Hill) work party. Email tashorehill@ 
gmail.com for location. 
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SKYLINE GARDENS REPORT 


To catch up on recent events, thanks to the many people who 
wrote to the EB Parks board on the Bunchgrass Trail issue; at 
my count over thirty Sky liners weighed in on that. We won a 
partial victory there. The possibility of new trails in the Twin 
Canyons area of Sibley Park was kept in the plan, but the ex¬ 
act placement of the trails and who might use them (hikers, 
horses, bikes) was downgraded to "undetermined" pending 
further discussion and formation of a trail users' group. In 
short, public concern moved those trails from a 'definite' 
to a 'possibility' and that's a big step in the right direction. 
This issue will likely take several years to resolve, and we're 
confident of a good outcome there. 

Since the rains we've been focused on two things: controlling 
invasive seedlings and planting out new natives. We've been 
spraying vinegar on nearly every clear day and have sprayed 
over 200 gallons so far; purchased two new sprayers (we now 
have 5) and now have ten people trained to do the spraying. 
After we spray we weed by hand, and we do that when the 
weather's not good for spraying. 

In terms of planting, we've grown over 600 new native plants 
from seed we collected at Skyline, to keep the local genetics 
pure up there. Here's a photo of some of our new plants, all 
grown from seed: 

At the end of last August these plants were all just little seeds 
in envelopes in rows in a shoe box. Now look at them! Set¬ 
ting aside the two round pots, which have bulbs for future 
years, we have, from bottom left, clockwise: red cobweb 
thistle, wooly mules's ears, silver lupine, poppies, California 
phacelia, fleshy lupine, chia, wild rye grass, squirreltail grass, 
and sticky monkey flower. So far we have planted out over 
300 of these at Skyline, so we're right on track there. The rest 
will go in over the next month. 

One of the big challenges in spraying vinegar and in hand 
weeding is identifying all the various native and invasive 
plants in their seedling stage, which is not so easy. So we'll be 
featuring baby seedlings in our reports so we can learn them. 
Let's start with our state flower, Calilfornia poppy. These are 
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quite distinctive. Here's a three-week old California Poppy: 
This one is growing in one of our nursery flats; the cell is one 
inch across for reference. In this shot you can see two very 
different kinds of poppy leaves. The lowest leaves are the 
long, forked "snakes' tongues", poppy's seed leaves. The 
upper leaves, or true leaves, are emerging from the center. 
The true leaves of nearly all plants are usually quite different 
from the seed leaves, so that adds to the challenge of knowing 
them when they are young. In the case of our popppies, the 
forked, blue-green "snakes' tongues" are quite distinctive 
and easy to learn. 

If we follow the growth of our poppies in the nursery, in about 
six weeks, the true leaves become many and the roots take 
the shape of the container. One of our "poppy cubes" taken 
out of the nursery flat is shown on the next page. 



The poppy here already has a rosette of eight or more leaves 
anda thick set of roots. This one is ready to plant out. The 
poppy cube here is one-inch wide and 2 and 1/2 inches deep. 
When we plant them out we dig a hole just deep enough for 
the roots, firm the soil around, and give them a shot of water. 
From then on they're on their own, and the vast majority do 
just fine. 

The shot on the left on page 7 was taken under a 20x micro¬ 
scope. Looking closely, we can see not only the thread-like 
poppy roots, but the millions of fuzzy root hairs like fine cot¬ 
ton. These are where the real action is underground, in terms 
of taking in water and nutrients. If this poppy here were not 
confined to a nursery flat these roots and root hairs would 
already be close to a foot deep in the soil. At the bottom of 
page 7 is a close up of what is depicted on the left. 

On the right on page 7 we go above ground again and take 
a peek into the center of the poppy's leaf rosette, where new 
leaves are forming: 






Bb 



Look at the new leaf with the 
little ink tips. Honestly, what 
could be more precious? 

Rain; new life emerging; hope 
arising. 

Happy Trails, 

Glen Schneider 
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POINT ISABEL RESTORATION 


El Cerrito Recycling Center and Point Isabel, January 2019 

It's 2019 and we're stepping out. A friend (Carrie) who works 
at the El Cerrito Recycling Center (ECRC) asked if we might 
help remove French broom ( Genista monspessulana) and other 
invasive plants on the lower hillside at the Center behind the 
recycling bins. The area is adjacent to the Hillside Natural 
Area. Her goal is to establish butterfly and insect habitat and 
to offer tours of the site demonstrating the value of California 
native plants. As so often happens when people hear about a 
worthy project, the outpouring of support has been astound¬ 
ing. In addition to the willingness of so many people to volun¬ 
teer, Native Here Nursery (NHN) in Tilden kindly offered to 
donate 60 bunch grasses: purple needle grass ( Stipa pulchra), 
foothill needle grass ( Stipa lepida), and blue wildrye (Elymus 
glaucus) to get the restoration started. NHN's donation was 
all we needed to determine that we would go forward with 
this project. We are tending the donated grasses now and 
preparing them for planting once the site is cleared. 

On January 12 nine volunteers came from far and wide to 
weed wrench a massive thicket of broom, lop towering stands 
of giant reed (Arundo donax), and to collect the seed heads 
on large pampas grasses while removing the small stands of 
pampas grass that were trying to take hold. It was a 6-hour 
work party resulting in filling nearly six dumpsters that the 
Center unloaded into its large green waste dumpster. 

At the end of the day, when Gudrun was pulling down the 
last of the weed-wrenched broom, she spotted willow trees 
growing behind the remaining broom on the upper hillside! 
While we knew there had to be significant water on the lower 
hillside that was supporting the Arundo donax , we were very 
surprised to see willows growing higher up. A small creek, 
called Wildwood Creek, runs about Vi mile north of the upper 
hillside. We wonder if a spring is nurturing the willows or 
whether it is the extremely steep hillside itself that provides 
sufficient moisture throughout the year. We are especially 
excited to finish the broom removal work and reach the wil¬ 
lows. We will request help to identify the species and we 
are already talking about the plants that could thrive with 
these trees. 



We continue our work at Point Isabel and this month we 
witnessed king tides coupled with strong winds creating 
waves on Hoffman Marsh. We monitored all the new plant¬ 
ings (that are thriving in the rains) and added one hollyleaf 
redberry (Rhamnus ilicifolia.) Birds were in abundance and 
brought to mind this wonderful poem written last year by 
our environmentalist friend and local poet - 

Shift 

It was just 
a small flock. 

It lasted five seconds 
at most. 

But they were flying 
low overhead. 

And the beat 
of their wings 
in unison 
seemed to shift 
the very molecules of 
the cold still quiet air 
and to shift 
the entire day, 
a gift. 

Lisa Owens Viani 

December 2018 

Sincere thanks to Native Here Nursery for the donation of 
bunch grasses. We also send our thanks to all the fantastic 
volunteers who work with us and with other groups. 

Our next work parties will be held on the 1st and 3rd 
Saturdays in February and March 2019. Contact tkelly@ 
kyotousa.org 

Jane and Tom Kelly 


Left: Lewis, Willie, Tom and the Pampas grass. Right: 
Tom plants Rhamnus ilicifolia. Photos by Jane Kelly. 
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POINT ISABEL JANUARY 2019 PHOTOS 




Above: ECRC Work Crew + Carrie, Below: Arundo donax towering over volunteers. Photos by Jane Kelly. 
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DIRECTORY 

Officers 

President 

Judy Schwartz 
president@ebcnps.org 

Vice President 

Sally de Becker 
vice-president@ebcnps.org 

Corresponding Secretary 

Clara Gerdes 

corresponding-secretary@ 

ebcnps.org 

Recording Secretary 

Sue Duckies 

recording-secretary@ebc- 

nps.org 

Treasurer 

David Margolies 

510-654-0283 

treasurer@ebcnps.com 


Committees 

Bay Leaf Newsletter 

Bay Leaf Editor and Web¬ 
master 

Joe Willingham 
510-705-1798 
bayleaf@ebcnps.org 
webmaster@ebcnps.org 

Bay Leaf Assistant Editor 
David Margolies 
510-654-0283 
dm@franz.com 

Bay Leaf Mailing 
Holly Forbes 
510-234-2913 h 
510-643-8040 w 

Bryophytes 

John Game, Bryophyte 
Liaison 

510-527-7855 

johngame34@gmail.com 


Conservation 

Jim Hanson, Chair 

conservation-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Field Trips 

Janet Gawthrop, Chair 

janetgawthrop47@gmail. 

com 

Funds Development 

Delia Taylor, Chair 

funds-development-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Hospitality 

Marilyn Catterton. Chair 
mtcatt@gmail.com 

Information Infrastructure 

Peter Rauch, Chair 

info-infra-comm-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Membership 

Sally de Becker 

ebcnps-membership@ 

ebcnps.org 

Native Here Nursery 
Liaison 

Steve Toby 

stevetoby@comcast.net 

Outreach 

Lesley Hunt 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Programs 

Sue Rosenthal, Chair 

510-496-6016 

programs@ebcnps.org 

Publicity 

Vacant 

Rare Plants 

Danny Slakey 
dslakey@cnps.org 

Unusual Plants 

Dianne Lake, Chair 
510-691-1428 
unusual-plants-admin@ 
ebcnps.org 


Restoration Chair 

Vacant 

Vegetation 

Megan Keever, Co-Chair 
megan@stillwatersci.com 

Nicole Jurjavcic, Co-Chair 
nicole@stillwatersci.com 

EBCNPS spon¬ 
sored activities 

East Bay Chapter News 
list 

Emailed announcements of 
upcoming EBCNPS events 
Robin Mitchell 
eccommunitygarden@ 
gmail.com 

Native Here Nursery 

510-549-0211 

nativehere@ebcnps.org 

Charli Danielsen, produc¬ 
tion manager 
charlid@pacbell.net 

Volunteeer Coordinator 
Ruth Ann Pearsons 
rapearsonsl @mac.com 

Penny Spear, infrastruture 
510-549-0211 

Gudrun Kleist, bulbs 
510-549-0211 

John Danielsen, propagule 
collection 

dnlsen@pacbell.net 

510-549-0211 

Restoration Projects 
Leaders 

Huckleberry Regional Bo¬ 
tanic Preserve 
Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail. 
com 


John Muir NHS (Martinez) 
Elaine Jackson, leader 
925-372-0687 
elainejx@att.net 

Marsh Creek 

Heath Bartosh, leader 

925-957-0069 

hbartosh@nomadecology. 

com 

Point Isabel 
Strawberry Creek 
Tom and Jane Kelly, lead¬ 
ers 

510-704-8628 (w) 
510-684-6484 (c) 
kyotousa@sbcglobal.net 

Skyline Gardens 
Glen Schneider, leader 
skylinegardens@ebcnps. 
org 

Walnut Creek 
Lesley Hunt, leader 
925-937-6791 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Officers and Commit¬ 
tee Chairs serve on 
the Board 

Committees are 
formed based on 
chapter needs and 
the interests of vol¬ 
unteers. Proposals 
for committees and 
projects are welcome 
and will be considered 
by the Board 


California Native 
Plant Society 
East Bay Chapter 
PO Box 5597 
Elmwood Station 
Berkeley CA 94705 
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MARCH MEMBERS’ MEETING 


Restoring Unlikely Urban Environments 
Speaker: Ann Riley, PhD 
Wednesday, March 27, 7:30 pm 

Location: Garden Room, Orinda Public Library (location 
info below) 

In the past 30 years a movement to restore very degraded 
riparian corridors, including digging up streams buried un¬ 
derground in culverts, was pioneered in the San Francisco Bay 
Area and spread through the country. These neighborhood- 
scale projects have produced unlikely wild areas in densely 
populated cities, and monitoring of these reach-level projects 



Restoring 

Neighborhood 

Streams 

Planning, Design, and C&m/ntcikm 


shows remarkable fish, bird, and wildlife use. The projects 
serve as evidence that very degraded stream environments, 
such as creeks in culverts and ditches, can be restored to 
ecologically functioning environments even in unusually 
constrained circumstances. Central to the restoration methods 
is the resurrection of soil bioengineering technology that uses 
bundled native plants instead of concrete and rock riprap to 
stabilize channels. Dr. Riley will discuss 20 to 30 years of ex¬ 
perience with East Bay native plants in stream restoration and 
the valuable information that experience has produced about 
plant selection and the best long-term planting strategies. 

Dr. Ann Riley is the author of Restoring Neighborhood Streams 
(2016) and Restoring Streams in Cities (1998), and in the past 
year was featured on the PBS TV show Urban Nature. She 
has worked as a river scientist for state agencies for over 25 
years and has been involved in the nonprofit sector since the 
early 1980s as a cofounder of the Urban Creeks Council and 
California Urban Streams Partnership. 

East Bay CNPS members' meetings are free of charge and 
open to everyone. This month's meeting takes place in the 
Garden Room of the Orinda Public Library at 26 Orinda Way, 
Orinda 94563, a few blocks from the Orinda BART station. 
The Garden Room is on the second floor of the building, ac¬ 
cessible by stairs or an elevator. The Garden Room opens at 7 
pm; the meeting begins at 7:30 pm. Email programs@ebcnps. 
org if you have questions. 

Upcoming Programs 

April 24, 7:30 pm, Orinda Library Garden Room 
Camille Nowell: The Kaweah River—Botany, Biology and 
Human Interactions 

May 22, 7:30 pm, Orinda Library Garden Room 
Michael Uhler: Botanical Gems in the Ruby Mountains 


ANN 1 till EY 








NATIVE HERE NURSERY 

We have a new nursery assistant! Tara Parker-Essig joined 
us on February 1. She graduated from UC Davis last spring 
with a degree in design but soon began to rethink what she 
really wanted to do. In October she came to Native Here as 
a volunteer. She's passionate about native plants and soaks 
up information like a sponge. In addition to her primary 
duties supporting the potters and keeping the inventory up 
to date, she waits on customers and rings up sales. Come on 
up and meet her! 

The second new development at the nursery is that our soil 
sterilizer arrived last week and the electrician upgraded our 
service yesterday morning so we could start to use it. We 
immediately loaded it with soil and got it going, although 
the cryptic instructions were a challenge. It was nowhere 
close to the temperature required to kill the Phytophthora 


when the nursery closed for the day, so Barbara came back 
at dinner time to check on it. Lo and behold, we had our first 
load of soil! We still have things to learn about how to use 
the sterilizer most effectively, but we are off and running. 
We bought the soil sterilizer as part of the State Phytophthora 
Committee grant that we applied for last fall. 

The last piece of news from the nursery this month is that 
we've had to postpone our Flowering Annuals special event 
for a month because February's cold weather has delayed the 
plants' growth and they won't be ready. It's now scheduled 
for Saturday, April 13. We have good supplies of wind 
poppies, lupines, clarkia, and other favorites. 

Lesley Hunt 
NHN Committee 



Save the (New) Date! 
April 13 ~ 11 am 

Flowering Annuals 
and 

Associated Plants 
John Danietsen 
at 

Native Here Nursery 

101 Golf Course Rd. f Berkeley 


Wind ptppy 
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CHAPTER VISION AND VALUES STATEMENT 


In last month's Bay Leaf, we introduced the strategic plan¬ 
ning process that the East Bay Chapter of CNPS embarked 
upon last year. First steps involved creating Mission, Vision 
and Values statements. Our Mission statement expresses the 
Chapter's purpose, its reason for being; the Vision clarifies 
what the Chapter aspires to achieve, and the Values identify 
its principles. 

On February 19th, the Board approved the Vision and Values 
statements, companions to the previously approved Mission, 
all stated below. We appreciate the contributions many of you 
made to their crafting. Together they serve as the guiding light 
for all that we do, touchstones we look to in decision making. 
The next step in the strategic planning process is to appre¬ 
ciatively assess our organization by identifying its strengths, 
opportunities and vulnerabilities. We're now planning how 
to include those of you with the knowledge and willingness 
to participate. The assessment will help the Board to chart the 
waters ahead, to specify clear objectives for the coming years. 

Mission, Vision and Values of the East Bay Chapter of the 

California Native Plant Society 

Mission 

To conserve California native plants and their natural habitats, 
and to increase understanding, appreciation, and horticultural 
use of native plants. 

Vision: 

The East Bay Chapter of the California Native Plant Society 
envisions a future where all people know and value native 
plants, especially in their native habitats. 


Values: 

1. Science-based: Science-based information about native 
plants is the basis of good public policy and promotes wide¬ 
spread understanding and support for protecting native 
plants and their habitats. 

2. Inclusive: Membership and leadership are open to all. Real¬ 
izing that the future of native plants rests with a diverse and 
growing human population, we aim to facilitate the under¬ 
standing and appreciation of native plants among all people. 

3. Collaborative: We collaborate with individuals and or¬ 
ganizations by freely and mutually sharing information 
and perspectives to support understanding, protection, and 
enhancement of native plants. We form alliances with others 
to advance common goals. 

4. Ethical: We act with responsibility and integrity within 
our organization, toward others, and toward the environ¬ 
ment. 

5. Connected to Nature: We provide opportunities for 
people to connect with native plants and the wildlife they 
support - in the wild, in their communities, and around 
their homes. 

The Strategic Planning Committee (in alphabetical order): 
Sally de Becker, Judith Frank, Fesley Hunt, Barbara Feitner, 
Judy Schwartz, Beth Wurzburg 


RESTORATION PROJECTS IN MARCH 


Greens at Work meets at Point Isabel on the 1 st and 3 rd Satur¬ 
days of each month from 9:30 am to 2 pm. Our March work 
parties are scheduled for March 2 and March 16. For more 
information, please contact Tom Kelly at tkelly@kyotousa.org 

Sunday March 3 at 10 am Northshore Basin in Berkeley. 

Meet John Kenny to weed radish and perhaps plant in what 
will still be wet soil. Foaner gloves and tools provided. 

Saturday March 9 at 9 am Sibley Park restoration. Meet at 
the Old Tunnel Road staging area to attack French broom. 
Park staff will be on hand to provide loaner gloves, tools and 
water. Same directions as for March 3 field trip. 

Saturday March 16 at 10 am Garber Park Stewards. Meet 
at the Claremont Ave. trailhead above Claremont Hotel for 


some planting but also to weed cape ivy and other common 
invasives. 

Sunday March 17 at 9:30 am Huckleberry Regional Botanic 
Preserve. Meet at the Huckleberry parking lot to decide the 
worksite for the day. If you have questions, e-mail janet- 
gawthrop47@gmail.com . 

Saturday March 23 Albany Hill. Join Margot Cunningham to 
continue work on removing invasives in this botanic island 
of native plants in the City of Albany. You can find more 
information at TendingAncientShoreline.org 
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POINT ISABEL IN FEBRUARY 


Begin at the beginning and go on till you come to the end: 
then stop. 

Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland 

It has been both delightful and a relief to see the winter rains 
nurture all the new plantings at Point Isabel. Every one of the 
130 new plants is already showing its gratitude for the suste¬ 
nance by quickly producing new growth which gives us some 
assurance that the plants are happy in their new environment. 
Of course, the rain has also encouraged all the non-native 
seeds in the soil to sprout and grow so much more quickly 
than their California native relatives. This month we conduct¬ 
ed multiple work parties of anywhere between 30 minutes-3 
hours in length when the rains briefly ceased allowing us to 
swoop in and remove the oat grass growing in and around 
seedlings of California poppies ( Eschscholzia califomica) and 
farewell to spring ( Clarkia ), as well as the newly planted toy on 
(Heteromeles arbutifolia), wax myrtle ( Morelia califomica) Cali¬ 
fornia buckwheat (Eriogonum fasciculatum), California melic 
(Melica califomica), blue wildrye ( Elymus glaucus) and more. 
It seemed daunting but we began at the beginning and have 
made great headway. It is a serene and immensely enjoyable 


task gently pulling the short-rooted grass out of the soft earth 
and liberating the beautiful CA native seedlings and plants. 
We will stop when the area is cleared. 

Hoffman Marsh continues to charm us with the wide vari¬ 
ety and large number of birds benefitting from it including 
Buffleheads, Willets, Mallards, Western Sandpipers, Great 
Blue Heron and more. One afternoon, we saw some 25 Snowy 
Egrets feeding together in the marsh. Members of our crew 
also spotted an American Kestrel and a young Red-tailed 
Hawk perched just a few feet away from us. 

Our special thanks this month to Steward Nancy Leibowitz 
who comes out regularly to the Point Isabel spit of land that 
juts across Hoffman Marsh to remove invasive lavender 
plants while collecting trash including the tennis balls that 
float across from the dog park. Nancy is also clearing a couple 
of large patches of Lippia ( Phyla nodiflora) whose blooms at¬ 
tract swarms of insects including the tiniest of bees. Thanks 
also to all our volunteers and, of course, to Mother Nature. 

Jane and Tom Kelly 



February volunteers. Photo by Jane Kelly. 
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PICTURES FROM POINT ISABEL IN FEBRUARY 



Above: February volunteers. Photo by Jane Kelly. Below: Snowy Egrets in the Bay. 
Photo by Lewis Payne. 
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FROM THE UNUSUAL PLANTS CHAIR 


After all the February rain, it looks like this should be a great 
blooming season! So I would like to urge everyone to visit our 
online Chapter database. Rare , Unusual and Significant Plants 
of Alameda and Contra Costa Counties, to choose a plant(s) or 
place to monitor this spring. If every member did just one 
survey, we could update a sizable portion of the database. 

If you are not already signed up for access to the database, 
you can do so by going to the Chapter website, ebcnps.org, 
and clicking on the Plant Sciences tab. 

I am not making a list of priorities to monitor this spring, 
as I usually do, but am leaving it up to everyone to pick a 
plant or area that interests them from the database. Check 
for both historical and current populations, and choose the 
populations you want to survey. If you can't decide, last year's 
priority is still a good choice, namely populations that have 
not been updated since the 1990's. Unfortunately, only a few 
of them were surveyed last year. 

When monitoring, remember to record the size of population 
(number of plants and/ or area covered), location description 
and GPS coordinates if available, habitat, date observed, 
health of population, and threats. 

Although not as much data was reported last year as I 
had hoped, we did have two very exciting rediscoveries 
of populations that had not been seen for some time, even 
though they had been looked for constantly at those sites for 
many years. 

FIELDS TRIPS IN MARCH 

March 16,10 am. Fern Ravine in Joaquin Miller Park (no 
rain date). Meet Karen Paulsell and Beth Keer for this tour 
of second growth redwood forest, oak/bay woodland, and 
freshwater wetland. If time and weather permit, we may also 
see trillium and perhaps late manzanita blooms. Bring water 
and lunch if desired, and be prepared for some vertical gain on 
the trail. Directions: From Flighway 13 exit at Joaquin Miller 
Road and proceed uphill to the other end of Joaquin Miller 
at the stoplight with its intersection with Skyline. Turn left at 
the traffic light onto Skyline and follow switchbacks north to 
the Sequoia Arena parking lot, to the left of Skyline Boulevard 
just south of the Chabot Space Science Center. 

Sunday, March 17,2 pm, David Margolies will lead a nature 
walk in Samuel Taylor State Park in Marin County. We will 
walk the Pioneer Tree Trail, through old and new growth red¬ 
wood groves and mixed evergreen forest. Numerous flowers 
of redwood forests should be in bloom, including fairybells, 
fetid adder's tongue, false Solomon's seal, and trillium. There 
are many species of trees besides redwood, including Douglas 
fir and California nutmeg. Directions From the East Bay: take 
the Richmond-San Rafael bridge westbound. Once in Marin, 
take the second exit. Sir Francis Drake Boulevard. Stay on the 


Lupinus affinis was found along Grizzly Peak Boulevard in 
the Berkeley Hills after not being seen in the area since 1935! 

Triphysaria versicolor subsp. faucibarbata was rediscovered 
along Franklin Canyon Road near Martinez after not having 
been seen at that site since 2000! 

Although I said I was not setting any priorities this year, I 
would like to mention one place: Bald Ridge on Mt. Diablo, 
from Prospector's Gap to Murchio Gap. This is a popular and 
botanically rich trail, but, surprisingly, very little data has 
been reported since the early 1990's! To see what populations 
occur there and when they were last monitored, go to the 
search page in the database and set the Results field for 
"Observation Records", and enter "Bald Ridge" into the 
Tocation Description field in the Tocation section. 127 records 
will be retrieved but some of them will be for the same 
population monitored over a number of years. You will also 
notice that, in addition to needing updated data, many of the 
populations need much better location descriptions. 

Monitoring results can be entered directly into the database 
(contact me for an application form to do so), or sent to me 
and I can enter them into the database myself. 

Happy botanizing to everyone, and let's hope for a beautiful 
spring and a wealth of updated data! 


boulevard across the county. You will pass through Fairfax 
and over the hill into the San Geronimo valley. When you 
pass the village of Tagunitas you will enter the state park. 
The picnic area is a mile or so on the left. Enter there, pay the 
entrance fee and park in the picnic area. Cross the stream 
on the bridge and meet in the group picnic area parking lot, 
where the Pioneer Tree Trail starts. The walk is two miles, 
with an elevation change of a couple of hundred feet. David 
Margolies can be contacted at 510-393-1858, divaricatum@ 
gmail.com. See also meetup.com/ ebcnps. 

Saturday, March 23,10 am, Sibley Regional Park (2-3 Horns). 
Join Camille Nowell and Liz Bitner at the Old Tunnel Road 
staging area to explore this less disturbed side of a popular 
regional park. Bring water, mud clothes, and any questions 
you might have about oak/bay woodlands, creekside riparian 
vegetation and native grassland. 

Directions: From Highway 24, exit at Fish Ranch Road, 
which is the exit just east of the Caldecott Tunnel. Follow Fish 
Ranch Road to turn left onto Old Tunnel Road a few hundred 
meters past the ramp; look for the Sibley Park sign. There is 
a small parking lot next to the paved bicycle path, but also 
more parking around the corner nearer to the end of the road. 
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CONSERVATION REPORT 


Plant Conservation Snapshot - 2019 offers new op¬ 
portunities to protect local native plant diversity 

M Plans in place for recovery of the magnificent Pallid 
Manzanita 

Often towering over 10' high, the pallid manzanita ( Arc - 
tostaphylos pallida) is unique and magnificent, but under 
threat. Chapter members have been actively working 
for years to assist the Regional Park District with the 
recovery of this remarkable plant. 

For years. Chapter President Judy Schwartz has col¬ 
lected observations on the pallid manazanita popula¬ 
tions. CNPS members Marcia Kolb and Janet Gawthrop 
organize volunteer stewardship days to keep invasive 
weed competition at bay at the Huckleberry Regional 
Botanic Preserve. 

In 2017 the East Bay Regional Park District prepared a 
"Pallid Manzanita Management Plan" to guide adaptive 
management for the pallid manzanita that occur on Dis¬ 
trict lands. The largest current populations of these rare 
and endangered plants are found on cherts and shales 
at the Huckleberry and Sobrante Ridge Preserves. Also, 
Tilden, Sibley, and Redwood Parks support some plants 
that appear to be outplantings. The plan addresses the 
stresses on these remaining populations. 

Recently, Judy Schwartz, Beth Wurzburg, and Jim 
Hanson joined long time stewardship and nursery 
volunteer, Gudrun Kleist, to walk the Sobrante Ridge 
pallid manzanita loop trail. Many of the plants were in 
full bloom. We also noted that most mature plants were 
cloaked in shade. When the District Stewardship unit 
released a regeneration plan for the pallid manzanita at 
Huckleberry Preserve, Chapter President Judy Schwartz 
responded with several comments, including that plants 
begin to be released from excessive shade. With both the 
management plan and regeneration plans in place, we 
look forward to working with the District on regenera¬ 
tion of the pallid manzanita.r 



Judy and Beth view a mature pallid mananita reaching for 
sunlight at Sobrante Ridge. 


NOTE: As in this and the other active conservation 
projects below, please send an email to conservation© 
ebcnps.org if you'd like more information on how you 
can get involved. 

Mayor opens Pt. Molate's environmentally sensistive 
south watershed to condo development; community 
members continue to call for a sensible Pt. Molate plan 

At a February 12 special meeting of the Richmond City 
Council, four developers presented proposal options 
for housing and commercial development at Pt. Molate. 

The month before, a council motion by Mayor Tom Butt 
removed a stipulation requiring developer proposals 
to locate commercial and any housing development in 
Point Molate's north watershed around the early 1900's 
Winehaven building. In community planning meetings 
held over the summer, many residents asked the City 
to keep the ecologically sensitive south watershed as a 
public resource for community outdoor uses. However, 
after passing on a 4/3 vote, the mayor's motion wiped 
out these land use stipulations. 

Thirty seven people spoke at the February 12 special 
council meeting. Nearly all speakers asked for a more 
sensible plan for Point Molate....one that protects the 
south watershed, that does not place housing next to 
the Chevron refinery (where there is only one road in 
and out), and that does not have Richmond taxpayers 
subsidize high end housing there. Many in Richmond 
believe that the City needs to direct housing develop¬ 
ment downtown where infrastructure and transit al¬ 
ready exist. CNPS supports this approach. 

Opportunities to comment on several important Re¬ 
gional Park Plans 

The East Bay Regional Park District uses a "land use plan 
amendment (LUPA)" process to outline development 
for trails, facilities, and park management when new 
land is added to an existing park, or when updated park 
plans are needed. "LUPAs" and the associated Draft 
Environmental Impact Reports (DEIR) are underway 
on several important parks. The plans will be open for 
public comment during 2019. If you are familiar with 
these parks, the trails, needs, or areas of rich native plant 
diversity, please consider contacting the Conservation 
Committee at conservation@ebcnps.org . Your intimate 
knowledge of a favorite park can be very helpful when 
the Conservation Committee prepares comments on the 
plans and Draft EIRs. 

• Implementation of the Black Diamond Mines 
Regional Preserve land use plan amendment 
(LUPA) would open nearly 5,000 additional 
acres of land, bringing the total land in the 
Preserve to just under 10,000 acres. In addition 
to new staging areas, the Park District proposes 
to open more than 40 miles of trails including 
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more than 28 miles of existing drivable ranch roads 
and trails; several miles of narrow "single-track" 
trails; and 12 miles of new trail, including a 6.3 mile 
segment of the Black Diamond Mines to Round Val¬ 
ley Regional Trail. 

Park District board adoption of the Miller Knox 
"LUPA" would result in invasive plant removal 
and trail repair in the upland hills, expanded park¬ 
ing and staging areas, and enhanced picnic areas. 
The LUPA also recommends implementation of 
the Lagoon Enhancement Project. The upland hills 
of Miller Knox support a rich native coastal prairie, 
however pine trees and invasive French broom have 
encroached into the prairie. EBCNPS previously 
submitted comments supporting invasive weed 
removal and coastal prairie enhancement. The plan 
will be reviewed by the District Board on March 19. 
The Southern Las Trampas Wilderness Land 
Use Plan Amendment would add about 760 
acres to the southern portion of Las Trampas, 
including 7.1 miles of public trail connections. 
The draft Environmental Impact Report and LUPA 
are expected to be released later in 2019. Details 
on proposed uses for narrow trails and biological 
assessments for new construction will be available 
at that time. 

Among other improvements the Concord Hills 
"LUPA" (the former Concord Naval Weapons 
Station) would provide a trail system consisting of 
both paved and unpaved trails for bikers, hikers, 
equestrians, joggers and others. The trails would 
connect to a regional network linking to parks 
and trails, such as Black Diamond Mines Regional 
Preserve, Mt. Diablo State Park, the Iron Horse Trail, 
and the Delta DeAnza Trail. The DEIR and LUPA are 
expected to be released in early/mid 2019 (however 
property transfer from the Navy to EBRPD will need 
to be completed). 

A Coyote Hills LUPA and DEIR is expected for 
release in early 2019. It focuses on the nearly 300- 
acre Patterson Ranch property on the eastern side of 
the Park. The District's Planning website states that 
the parcel will allow new opportunities for public 
access and habitat improvement. 


• Oak protection measures during Mountain View Cem¬ 
etery Expansion The expansion of the Mountain View 
Cemetery (MVC) approved by the Oakland Planning 
Commission is well underway. In line with the settle¬ 
ment agreement between the Cemetery and CNPS, the 
Cemetery has an oversight arborist regularly on site to 
review compliance with the tree protection measures in 
the Oakland Tree Removal permit and in the settlement 
agreement. The Conservation Committee has developed 
guidelines for the Oak Fund arising out of the settlement 
agreement and is evaluating projects to conserve and 
restore oaks within those guidelines. 

• Tesla - A State Senate bill (named SB 676) allowing the 
Livermore TESLA property to be sold by the State Parks 
Off-Road Vehicle program to a public agency for use as 
a park has been reintroduced by Senator Steve Glazer. 
There are several co-authors, including Senator Scott 
Wiener from San Francisco, and Senator Bob Wieck- 
owski from Fremont. 

This is just a snapshot of several of the conservation 
projects during 2019. There are many ways members can 
help advance native plant protection and care if attending 
Conservation Committee meetings is not possible. Sharing 
your knowledge of how trails are used in your park, where 
areas of plant diversity are, how fuel management areas are 
managed (such as goat grazing or hazard tree thinning) all 
contribute to the Chapter's work to advocate to conserve 
native plants and their natural habitats. Drop a line. 

Jim Hanson , Conservation Committee Chair 
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DIRECTORY 

Officers 

President 

Judy Schwartz 
president@ebcnps.org 

Vice President 

Sally de Becker 
vice-president@ebcnps.org 

Corresponding Secretary 

Clara Gerdes 
correspond ing-secretary@ 
ebcnps.org 

Recording Secretary 

Sue Duckies 

recording-secretary@ebc- 

nps.org 

Treasurer 

David Margolies 

510-654-0283 

treasurer@ebcnps.com 


Committees 

Bay Leaf Newsletter 

Bay Leaf Editor and Web¬ 
master 

Joe Willingham 
510-705-1798 
bayleaf@ebcnps.org 
webmaster@ebcnps.org 

Bay Leaf Assistant Editor 
David Margolies 
510-654-0283 
dm@franz.com 

Bay Leaf Mailing 
Holly Forbes 
510-234-2913 h 
510-643-8040 w 

Bryophytes 

John Game, Bryophyte 
Liaison 

510-527-7855 

johngame34@gmail.com 


Conservation 

Jim Hanson, Chair 

conservation-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Field Trips 

Janet Gawthrop, Chair 

janetgawthrop47@gmail. 

com 

Funds Development 

Delia Taylor, Chair 

funds-development-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Hospitality 

Marilyn Catterton. Chair 
mtcatt@gmail.com 

Information Infrastructure 

Peter Rauch, Chair 

info-infra-comm-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Membership 

Sally de Becker 

ebcnps-membership@ 

ebcnps.org 

Native Here Nursery 
Liaison 

Steve Toby 

stevetoby@comcast.net 

Outreach 

Lesley Hunt 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Programs 

Programs (Lecture Series) 
programs@ebcnps.org 

Publicity 

Vacant 

Rare Plants 

Danny Slakey 
dslakey@cnps.org 

Unusual Plants 

Dianne Lake, Chair 
510-691-1428 
unusual-plants-admin@ 
ebcnps.org 


Restoration Chair 

Vacant 

Vegetation 

Megan Keever, Co-Chair 
megan@stillwatersci.com 

Nicole Jurjavcic, Co-Chair 
nicole@stillwatersci.com 

EBCNPS spon¬ 
sored activities 

East Bay Chapter News 
list 

Emailed announcements of 
upcoming EBCNPS events 
Robin Mitchell 
eccommunitygarden@ 
gmail.com 

Native Here Nursery 

510-549-0211 

nativehere@ebcnps.org 

Charli Danielsen, produc¬ 
tion manager 
charlid@pacbell.net 

Volunteeer Coordinator 
Ruth Ann Pearsons 
rapearsonsl @mac.com 

Penny Spear, infrastruture 
510-549-0211 

Gudrun Kleist, bulbs 
510-549-0211 

John Danielsen, propagule 
collection 

dnlsen@pacbell.net 

510-549-0211 

Restoration Projects 
Leaders 

Huckleberry Regional Bo¬ 
tanic Preserve 
Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail. 
com 


John Muir NHS (Martinez) 
Elaine Jackson, leader 
925-372-0687 
elainejx@att.net 

Marsh Creek 

Heath Bartosh, leader 

925-957-0069 

hbartosh@nomadecology. 

com 

Point Isabel 
Strawberry Creek 
Tom and Jane Kelly, lead¬ 
ers 

510-704-8628 (w) 
510-684-6484 (c) 
kyotousa@sbcglobal.net 

Skyline Gardens 
Glen Schneider, leader 
skylinegardens@ebcnps. 
org 

Walnut Creek 
Lesley Hunt, leader 
925-937-6791 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Officers and Commit¬ 
tee Chairs serve on 
the Board 

Committees are 
formed based on 
chapter needs and 
the interests of vol¬ 
unteers. Proposals 
for committees and 
projects are welcome 
and will be considered 
by the Board 


California Native 
Plant Society 
East Bay Chapter 
PO Box 5597 
Elmwood Station 
Berkeley CA 94705 
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APRIL MEMBERS’ MEETING 

A Botanical Look at the Kaweah River and the Southern 
Sierra 

Speaker: Camille Nowell 
Wednesday, April 24, 7:30 pm 

Location: Garden Room, Orinda Public Library (location 
info below) 

The Kaweah River originates in the mountains of the Great 
Western Divide in the Southern Sierra then has a relatively 
short but very steep drop over its run into the San Joaquin 
Valley. The river spans a number of riparian ecoregions 
including giant sequoia and mixed conifer forests; oak, cot¬ 
tonwood, and sycamore woodlands; and alder, willow, and 
buttonbush shrublands. 

Over several trips in 2018, while conducting botanical surveys 
for hydropower relicensing, botanist Camille Nowell mapped 
and documented the flora of this interesting and diverse 
region. In this talk Camille will provide a pictorial introduc¬ 
tion to the Kaweah River, discuss a number of the species she 
encountered during her surveys, and also pay tribute to the 
legendary botanist Alice Eastwood, who traversed a similar 
route on the Kings River over one hundred years earlier. 


Camille Nowell has conducted detailed botanical surveys in 
the Basin and Range ecoregion of Idaho, the Mojave Desert, 
the Sierra Nevada, and the San Joaquin Valley. She earned her 
M.S. degree in Ecology, Evolution, and Conservation Biology, 
with an emphasis on California native flora. Her research on 
Cercis (redbud) took her into a number of herbaria and on 
expeditions throughout montane California and the Colorado 
Plateau. She has also enjoyed working on barn owl, golden 
eagle, and prairie falcon studies for the East Bay Regional 
Park District. 

East Bay CNPS members' meetings are free of charge and 
open to everyone. This month's meeting takes place in the 
Garden Room of the Orinda Public Library at 26 Orinda Way, 
Orinda 94563, a few blocks from the Orinda BART station. 
The Garden Room is on the second floor of the building, ac¬ 
cessible by stairs or an elevator. The Garden Room opens at 7 
pm; the meeting begins at 7:30 pm. Email programs@ebcnps. 
org if you have questions. 

Next Month's Program 

May 22, 7:30 pm, Orinda Library Garden Room 
Michael Uhler: Botanical Gems in the Ruby Mountains 



Kaweah River. Photo by Camille Nowell 







NATIVE HERE NURSERY 

Engagement Opportunities at Native Here Nursery 

(editor's note: Native Here Nursery is a fabulous peaceful 
environment where you can relax and contemplate while you 
accomplish great things.) 

Through its sales of native plants. Native Here Nursery 
(nativeherenursery.org) performs two vital functions for our 
chapter - educating the public on the value of native plants in 
gardens and other settings and providing financial support 
for our other programs such as conservation. 

The nursery is open year-round (Tu 12-3, Fr 9-12, and Sat 
10-2) and we have a number of ways in which people can 
engage with our activities during those hours. We will 
provide training, hours are flexible as long as we're open, 
and experienced volunteers will be on hand to lead activities 
and answer questions. At the moment, we are featuring 
the following, but if you don't see something that fits your 
interests and talents, let us know; we have other roles. 

Waterers: During the dry season, our plants need watering 
twice a week to keep them thriving. Adopt a section as your 
own, come weekly, or come when you can. A section takes 
1-2 hours to water. Brief training required. 


Potters: Do you have nimble fingers and a feel for plants? 
Potting new seedlings into larger pots is at the heart of the 
nursery's work. Training required; come regularly or when 
you can. 

Maintenance: Many things at the nursery need periodic 
attention - checking plumbing fittings, mowing weeds around 
the periphery, and doing special building projects. If you're 
handy with tools, this is a great way to engage. 

Spring Annuals Sale: Our spring annuals sale on Saturday, 
April 13, features something a bit different this year: In 
addition to a talk by John Danielsen, we'll be offering our 
annuals at a lower price of $3 per 4-inch pot. Each pot contains 
multiple seedlings; plant promptly and enjoy! For details, see 
flyer elsewhere in this newsletter. 

Lesley Hunt 

NHN Committee Chair 



Save the (New) Date! 
April 13 ~ 11 am 

Flowering Annuals 
and 

Associated Plants 
John Danielsen 
at 

Native Here Nursery 

101 Golf Course Rd„ Berkeley 


Wind p*ppy 
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FUNDS DEVELOPMENT REPORT 


Thanks to the following donors, the 2019 Conservation Ana¬ 
lyst Fund grew to $47,463. Then came a fabulous anonymous 
donation, so we now have $97,463! We truly appreciate this 
donation and all of our generous donors! 

We are excited that we are now in the financial position to 
restructure the Conservation Analyst position. 

Donations are also very welcome to support other important 
work of the chapter such as website development, printing 
costs, room rental etc. All donations are tax deductible (Fed¬ 
eral Tax ID number 94-6116403) and may be made via PayPal 
or by credit card at the Chapter's website, www.ebcnps.org, 
or by check made to "CNPS", mailed to the Chapter's address: 

East Bay Chapter, California Native Plant Society 
PO Box 5597, Elmwood Station, Berkeley CA 94705 

Dues to CNPS are used for the many important projects of 
the State office in Sacramento. If a donation is sent to the 
Sacramento office and is intended for our chapter it should 
be designated as a gift to the East Bay Chapter. 

THANKS TO ALL OUR GENEROUS DONORS: 

Ann Adams, John Alcorn, Carl Anderson in memory of Margo 
Anderson, Stephen Asztalos, Carol Baumann, Luann Beadle, 
Laura Beckett, Carol Bieri, David Bigham and Howard Ar- 
endtson, Liz Bittner, Terry Blair, Elinor Blake, Peter Boffey, 
Richard Bogaert, Barbara and Robert Brandriff, Margaret 
Brostrom, Ann Brown, Robert Case, Albert Chung, Jean Cir- 
ciello, Patricia Coffey, Carol Coon, Elizabeth Crews, Margot 
Cunningham, Colette Cussary, Charli and John Danielsen, 
Elizabeth Davidson, William Davis, Mary Davis, Jay Davis, 
Sally de Becker, Isabelle de Geofroy, Adrienne Debisschop, 
Gene DeMar, Mark Detterman, Tri Do, George Ayala, Joyce 
Dow, John and Lisa Doyen, Sue Duckies, El Cerrito Garden 
Club, David Edelson and Karen Garrison, Chris Erickson, 
Barbara Ertter, Marsha Feinland, Andrew Fitanides, Gerald 


Ford and Holly Forbes, Gordon and Jutta Frankie, Dorothy 
Frantz, Lisa Frost, Clara Gerdes, Krista Glickman, Greenberg 
Family Trust, Ann Gurbaxani, Marilyn Halberg, Helen Han¬ 
cock, Mary Ann and Willard Hannon, Jim Hanson, Christie 
Hastings, Miao He, Claudia and Scott Hein, Peter Hopkinson, 
Russell Huddleston, Bill and Lesley Hunt, Robin Hunter, To- 
ris Jaeger, Ashok Jethanandani and Arvind Kumar, Dwight 
Johnson, Nicole Jurjavcic, Patricia and Jivendra Kale, Megan 
Keever, Jane and Tom Kelly, John Kenny, Lola Kent, Allison 
Kidder, Caroline Kim, Julie Kinder, Arti Kirch and Cindy Sie¬ 
gel, Gudrun Kleist, Marcia Kolb, Kathy Kramer, Christopher 
Kroll, Eve Lednicky, Barbara and Philip Leitner, David and 
Evelyne Lennette, Ed Leong, Allison Levin, Arthur Levy, Vera 
Lis, Patricia Litton and Peter J. Ralston, David Loeb, Ronald 
Lutsko, Joel Lym, Matthew Madison, Tamia Marg, David 
Margolies, Donna Maynard, Thomas McCall, Lisa McCarty, 
Jean McKenzie, Shirley McPheeters, Christina McWhorter, 
Jon Merkle, Helena Meyer-Knapp, Louise Miller, Brent 
Mishler, Caroline Moyer, Steve Mullin, Sheldon Nelson, Linda 
Newton, Oaktown Native Plant Nursery, Jana Olson, Sharon 
Ordeman, Christine O'Rourke Gaber, Elizabeth O'Shea, Carol 
Pachl, Karen Paulsell, Anita Pearson, Stefanie Pruegel, Linda 
Ramus, Kira Reoutt, Kelly Reuba, James Ringland and Karen 
E. Ivy, John Roberts, Carol Schneider, Dick Schneider, Judy 
Schwartz, Cheryl Sibthorp, Shirleymae and Igor Skaredoff, 
Doris Sloan, Karen Smith, Patricia Smith, Elizabeth Sojourner, 
Robert Sorenson, Dr. and Mrs. Lionel Sorenson, Jennifer 
Stern, Douglas Stinson and Joy Barnitz, Ruth and Donald 
Stiver, Emilie Strauss, Aaron Sunshine, Mary Jo Sutton, Syl¬ 
via Sykora, Delia and John Taylor, Elizabeth F. Thomas, Jean 
Thomas, Nancy Thomas, Britt Thorsnes, Iris Tommelein and 
Jim Lovekin, Laurie Umeh, Michael Vandeman, Liz Varn- 
hagen, Elizabeth and Craig Wahl, Jeanne Walpole, Stephen 
Walsh and Brenda Buxton, Wendy Weikel, Berthold and Risa 
Weis, Karen Wetherell, Shirley White, Kitty Whiteside, Su¬ 
san Wickham, Steve Wiley, Doris and Joe Willingham, Kelly 
Woodard, Elaine Worthington-Jackson, Beth Wurzburg and 
Brad Buckman, E. William and Mary Alice Yund. 


CONSERVATION ANALYST POSITION 


As everyone knows, the cost of living in the Bay Area has es¬ 
calated rapidly over the last decade. Thanks to your response 
we are now able to increase the hours and compensation of 
the Conservation Analyst position to adjust to today's cost 
of living. 

Also, a booming local economy has opened up many new 
and important conservation issues that the Chapter conserva¬ 


tion program would like to respond to. The job description 
is being updated to reflect these positive changes and will 
be posted soon. 

In addition to funding the Conservation Analyst position, 
conservation program funds are used for legal representation, 
education, and conservation campaign support as needed. 
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POINT ISABEL AND EL CERRITO IN MARCH 


Pacific Ring-necked Snake ( Diadophis punctatus amabilis). 
Volunteer Ivy encountered one of these stunning (as in 
beautiful/ not as in biting) little creatures while weeding at 
Point Isabel on March 16. It was so exciting to discover yet 
another creature that makes its home on this site. This month 
we also spotted two queen bumblebees that emerged from 
their solitary abodes in the soil to collect pollen and nectar for 
their nest sites. The California currants ( Ribes sanguineum) are 
in full bloom as are the first California poppies (Eschscholzia 
califomica) and one of the mature black sages ( Salvia mellifera) 
so we are confident there is sufficient food for the bumblebees 
to support their nests. 

We have been splitting our time this month among Point 
Isabel, the City of Richmond Adopt-a-Spot, and the El Cerrito 
Recycling Center (ECRC) where the 3rd and 4th of our 2019 
work parties were rained out. However, as of St. Patrick's 
Day - Eire go Brach - we have cleared the main section at 
the ECRC of the French broom ( Genista monspessulana), giant 
reed (Arundo donax), and pampas grass. We have one distant 
section of Arundo donax that we will get to as we are able. We 
observed a queen bumblebee re-entering her nest at ECRC 
and the bunch grasses we spotted there are now identifying 


themselves by blooming, showing off the beautiful colors 
of purple needle grass ( Stipa pulchra). There are many large 
patches of fragrant mugwort ( Artemisia douglasiana) at ECRC 
and we will keep our eyes out to see if there are any other 
California native grasses onsite. 

The volunteer crews have been astounding. Three hours into 
the intense work parties, we tried to get volunteers to stop 
but no one paid any attention as they continued to remove 
invasives and drag the debris to the green waste dumpsters or 
weed pile. We welcomed back our volunteer from Kokomo, 
Indiana (Steve), and our friend Vincent took some time off 
from his studies to join us. Both of them helped Tom relocate 
a tarpaulin placed to kill off another section of Bermuda grass 
on the Richmond Adopt-a-Spot. It works! Kaela and Kyle 
came all the way from Pleasanton and made a real contribu¬ 
tion to the work, and dedicated volunteers (Nina, Rob, Nancy, 
Lewis, Gudrun, Anushka, Miriam, Jim, Stan, Ivy, Margot, 
Molly, Jean, Juri, and Ian) were unstoppable in their removal 
of invasive plants throughout the projects. As always we are 
grateful to those who come out to contribute to the effort. We 
couldn't do it without them. 



SBS 


t’— ^ j - 



March volunteers at Point Isabel. Photo by Jane Kelly. 
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MORE PICTURES FROM MARCH 



Above:Pacific ring-necked snake {Diadophis punctatus amabilis) 
(photo by Ivy Poisson). Right:Stan removes oat grass and oxalis 
at Pt. Isabel (photo by Jane Kelly). Below: Tom, Vincent, and 
Steve relocate the tarp (photo by Jane Kelly). 
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ADDITIONAL PICTURES FROM MARCH 



Margot and Jim dig out pampas grass at El Cerrito Nina removes thistle at ECRC 

Recycling center (ECRC) 



Tom, Lewis, Gudrun and the largest destroyed 
pampas 




Anushka and Rob fill 2nd dumpster at ECRC 


Jim digs out Arundo donax at ECRC 
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RESTORATION PROJECTS IN 

Saturdays, April 6 and April 20 at 9:30 am. Pt. Isabel at East 
shore State Park. Meet at or near parking lot at the end of 
Rydin Road, right off of Central Avenue west of 580. Contact 
Tom or Jane Kelly at kyotousa@sbcglobal.net. 

Sunday, April 7 at 10 am. Northshore Basin at the School- 
house Creek outlet to San Francisco Bay. This group both 
plants and weeds at the shoreline trail just south of the Tom 
Bates sports field. Parking can be limited, but you can park 
closer to University Avenue and walk the shoreline trail 
south to the work site. For information, e-mail johnkenny54@ 
yahoo.com. 

Saturday, April 13 at 9:30 am Sibley Park restoration. WeTl 
start from the Old Tunnel Road staging area on the Orinda 
side of Sibley Park. So far the ground is still pretty wet so we 
can proceed aggressively in pulling larger French broom. If 
the bay ridge trail is too muddy, then we can walk the access 
road and then downhill to the worksite. For information you 
can e-mail either janetgawthrop47@gmail.com or sibley@ 
ebparks.org. 


FIELDS TRIPS IN APRIL 

Saturday, April 6, 2019, 10:00 am to 12:00 pm 
Sibley Volcanic Regional Preserve, Oakland. Directions 
from Hwy 24: Take CA-24 to Old Tunnel Road in Contra 
Costa County just east of the Caldecott Tunnel. Drive up Old 
Tunnel Road to the parking lot and trail head. Trip leaders 
Camille and Fiz will be at the trail head. For more information 
see https: / / www.meetup.com/ebcnps/events7258997566/ 

Saturday, April 13,2019, 9:45 am to 2:45 pm, every 12 
months on the 2nd Saturday. Briones Regional Park, Brio¬ 
nes Road Staging Area, Briones Road, Martinez. Hosted 
by Gregg Weber. For more information see https:/ /www. 
meetup.com/ebcnps/ events/ vrlnglvzgbrb/ 

Sunday, April 21,2pm, David Margolies will lead a nature 
walk in Mount Diablo State Park. We will walk the Mitch¬ 


APRIL 

Saturday,April 20 at 10 am Garber Park Stewards. Meet at 
the trailhead sign off of Claremont Ave, a few dozen meters 
uphill from the Claremont Hotel. There may be some plant¬ 
ing, but there will always be weeding and perhaps a look at 
how the erosion control structures have fared in the rain. For 
information, e-mail garberparkstewards@gmail.com . 

Sunday, April 21 at 9:30 am Earth Day and Easter conjunc¬ 
tion. We will meet at the Huckleberry Regional Botanic 
Preserve parking lot as usual, to kick the soil and decide on 
the best worksite this month. For latecomers, wet conditions 
will usually lead us to the left, uphill to the ridge, and drier 
soil and heat will often direct us to pull Vinca or cape ivy at 
shady places on the lower loop trail. For more information e- 
mail marciakolb@gmail.com orjanetgawthrop47@gmail.com. 

Saturdays, April 7 and 27 at 9 am Albany Hill bioblitz with 
Tending Ancient Shoreline. The bioblitz will collect biologi¬ 
cal information (not just plants, but you can focus on a par¬ 
ticular kingdom) to input on inaturalist, the better to inform 
ongoing restoration. E-mail tashoreill@gmail.com to register. 


ell Canyon Fire Road. The primary plant community is oak 
savanna. There should be plenty of flowering shrubs and 
wildflowers. We hope to see the Mt. Diablo fairy lantern, wind 
poppies, various lupines, hop bush, blue blossom, larkspurs, 
and much else. Directions: Drive to Clayton (on, for example, 
Ygnacio Valley Road from Walnut Creek). Go south on Clay¬ 
ton Boulevard to Mitchell Canyon Road, and take that road 
toward the mountain to the end. You will then be in the park. 
There is a parking lot (and an overflow lot some way back on 
Mitchell Canyon Road. Meet at the trail head. We will walk a 
mile or so up the trail and then walk back. David Margolies 
can be contacted at 510-393-1858, divaricatum@gmail.com. 
See also meetup.com/ ebcnps. 


BIOBLITZ AT ALBANY HILL APRIL 7 AND 27 

Saturdays April 7 and 27 at 9 am Albany Hill bioblitz with E-mail tashoreill@gmail.com to register. 
Tending Ancient Shoreline 

The bioblitz will collect biological information (not just 
plants, but you can focus on a particular kingdom) to input 
on inaturalist, the better to inform ongoing restoration. 






Volunteers Needed for Sudden Oak Death Blitzes 

Important monitoring of the disease spread in a rainy 
year 

Be on the lookout for new dangerous strains 
Test oaks for SOD, thanks to OakSTeP 
By Matteo Garbelotto 

Californians do things differently. When the devastating for¬ 
est disease known as Sudden Oak Death (aka SOD) became 
established across much of the coastal forests of Northern 
California, local residents together with environmental lead¬ 
ers and U.C Berkeley scientists decided to close ranks and 
fight back. They started what has become one of the oldest tree 
health Citizen Science program in the world: the SOD Blitzes. 
Over 500 citizens per year volunteer their time to survey their 
local neighborhoods for the presence of SOD, and results are 
made public in real time on www.sodmap.org and SODmap 
mobile, two of the largest databases on distribution of a for¬ 
est disease ever created by man. Thanks to this knowledge, 
most Californians will be informed on how close SOD is to 
their oaks and determine whether it is time to protect them. 

This year, local volunteer-lead surveys will be organized 
throughout the State starting on March 30 th (Marin County) 
and ending in Northern Humboldt County on June 15 th . Go 
to www.sodblitz.org for a list of dates and venues: partici¬ 
pation in a SOD blitz is 100% free, but requires attendance 
of a 1-hour training meeting. SOD spreads with rainfall, so 
this wet year may be yet another critical one for California 
forests, but there are several other new reasons to attend the 
2019 Blitzes. SOD Blitzes traditionally focus on collections 
of California bay laurel and tanoak leaves, since these are 
responsible for most, if not all, the spread of SOD. 

ARBORISTS! This year we will launch the program OakSTep 
(Oak Sod Testing Program www.oakstep.org ) that will 
allow licensed arborists, preserve managers, and qualified 
government employees to team up with U.C. Berkeley to 
test oaks for SOD infection. Registration to OakSTep will be 
available at each SOD Blitz training, and within a couple of 
weeks you could have a precise diagnosis of possible SOD 
infection in oaks. In addition to OakSTeP, all samples col¬ 
lected by volunteers will be tested to ensure the new and 
aggressive EU1 strain of the pathogen found in Oregon has 
not arrived in California. 

Finally, if you are thinking of doing something or you have 
done something to control SOD in the past, we will have a 
questionnaire and some important information and tips for 
you at the trainings. So 2019, offer many reasons to come to 
the BLITZes, and remember SOD blitzes do provide a nice 
opportunity to be strolling through the marvelous California 
landscape with the entire family. 


May 11 th , East Bay SOD Blitzes 

1) ORINDA 10-11:30 am. Room 7 ORINDA LIBRARY, 26 
Orinda Way, Orinda, Ca. 94563 

Contact: Bill Hudson wllhh@ymail.com 

2) BERKELEY 1-2:30 pm. Morgan Lounge, 114 Morgan 
Hall, U.C. Berkeley Campus 

Contact: contact@matteolab.org 



LEAPING THE CITIZEN SCHNCE CGNTAfilON 
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DIRECTORY 

Officers 

President 

Judy Schwartz 
president@ebcnps.org 

Vice President 

Sally de Becker 
vice-president@ebcnps.org 

Corresponding Secretary 

Clara Gerdes 
correspond ing-secretary@ 
ebcnps.org 

Recording Secretary 

Sue Duckies 

recording-secretary@ebc- 

nps.org 

Treasurer 

David Margolies 

510-654-0283 

treasurer@ebcnps.com 


Committees 

Bay Leaf Newsletter 

Bay Leaf Editor and Web¬ 
master 

Joe Willingham 
510-705-1798 
bayleaf@ebcnps.org 
webmaster@ebcnps.org 

Bay Leaf Assistant Editor 
David Margolies 
510-654-0283 
dm@franz.com 

Bay Leaf Mailing 
Holly Forbes 
510-234-2913 h 
510-643-8040 w 

Bryophytes 

John Game, Bryophyte 
Liaison 

510-527-7855 

johngame34@gmail.com 


Conservation 

Jim Hanson, Chair 

conservation-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Field Trips 

Janet Gawthrop, Chair 

janetgawthrop47@gmail. 

com 

Funds Development 

Delia Taylor, Chair 

funds-development-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Hospitality 

Marilyn Catterton. Chair 
mtcatt@gmail.com 

Information Infrastructure 

Peter Rauch, Chair 

info-infra-comm-chair@ 

ebcnps.org 

Membership 

Sally de Becker 

ebcnps-membership@ 

ebcnps.org 

Outreach 

Lesley Hunt 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Programs 

Programs (Lecture Series) 
programs@ebcnps.org 

Publicity 

Vacant 

Rare Plants 

Danny Slakey 
dslakey@cnps.org 

Unusual Plants 

Dianne Lake, Chair 
510-691-1428 
unusual-plants-admin@ 
ebcnps.org 

Restoration Chair 

Vacant 


Vegetation 

Megan Keever, Co-Chair 
megan@stillwatersci.com 

Nicole Jurjavcic, Co-Chair 
nicole@stillwatersci.com 

EBCNPS spon¬ 
sored activities 

East Bay Chapter News 
list 

Emailed announcements of 
upcoming EBCNPS events 
Robin Mitchell 
eccommunitygarden@ 
gmail.com 

Native Here Nursery 

Native Here Nursery 
510-549-0211 
nativehere@ebcnps.org 
Lesley Hunt, chair 
John Danielsen 
Sue Duckies 
Barbara Leitner 
Ruth Ann Pearsons 
Steve Toby 
Beth Wurzburg 

Restoration Projects 
Leaders 

Huckleberry Regional Bo¬ 
tanic Preserve 
Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail. 
com 

John Muir NHS (Martinez) 
Elaine Jackson, leader 
925-372-0687 
elainejx@att.net 

Marsh Creek 

Heath Bartosh, leader 

925-957-0069 

hbartosh@nomadecology. 

com 

Point Isabel 

El Cerrito Recycling Center 
Tom and Jane Kelly, lead¬ 
ers 


510-684-6484 (c) 
tkelly@kyotousa.org 

Skyline Gardens 
Glen Schneider, leader 
skylinegardens@ebcnps. 
org 

Walnut Creek 
Lesley Hunt, leader 
925-937-6791 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Officers and Commit¬ 
tee Chairs serve on 
the Board 

Committees are 
formed based on 
chapter needs and 
the interests of vol¬ 
unteers. Proposals 
for committees and 
projects are welcome 
and will be considered 
by the Board 


California Native 
Plant Society 
East Bay Chapter 
PO Box 5597 
Elmwood Station 
Berkeley CA 94705 
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MAY MEMBERS’ MEETING 


In Search of Floral Treasures in the Ruby Mountains of 
Nevada 

Speaker: Michael Uhler 
Wednesday, May 22, 7:30 pm 

Location: Garden Room, Orinda Public Library (location 
info below) 

The Ruby Mountains of northeastern Nevada are a fascinating 
range that together with the adjacent East Humboldt Range 
spans 100 miles in length and 8 to 15 miles in width. Michael 
Uhler has long known of this range's distinctive flora, which 
has many species in common with his beloved Sierra Nevada. 
Join Michael on a photographic journey through the most 
remote and wild part of the range known to those who love 
it as "The Rubies." 

For the past fourteen years, Michael Uhler has been the gar¬ 
dener in the Regional Parks Botanic Garden's Sierra Nevada 


and Sea Bluff sections. He is responsible for stewarding the 
largest collection of wild-collected Sierra Nevada plant species 
to be found anywhere. In his spare time he visits the wildest 
parts of our state and beyond. 

East Bay CNPS members' meetings are free of charge and 
open to everyone. This month's meeting takes place in the 
Garden Room of the Orinda Public Library at 26 Orinda Way, 
Orinda 94563, a few blocks from the Orinda BART station. 
The Garden Room is on the second floor of the building, ac¬ 
cessible by stairs or an elevator. Email programs@ebcnps.org 
if you have questions. 

This May meeting is the last until the Fall. Keep an eye out 
for the announcement for the September meeting later in the 
Summer. 

Below: Michael Uhler in the Ruby Mountains. Photo 
by Ellen Uhler. 









CONSERVATION REPORT 

Richmond to negotiate with SunCal for Point Molate shore¬ 

line condo project; Residents and EB CNPS say there's a 
better way: 

On a 5-1-0 vote, the Richmond City Council recently approved 
an "Exclusive Right to Negotiate" with Irvine's SunCal Com¬ 
pany for development of Point Molate. This 400 acre former 
World War II navy ship fueling base supports a rare natural 
landscape linking together upland native coastal prairie and 
shrublands, ephemeral water ways, a coastal strand beach, 
and rare eel grass beds. 

The City plans to negotiate the final terms for the property 
sale over the next six months. Following a series of closed 
session meetings, the City Council released the opening sale 
price....just $45 million, although the City would only see 
half - $22.5 million - of that amount. The other half would be 
split with former casino developer Jim Levine to satisfy last 
year's closed session settlement agreement. Under the agree¬ 
ment, up to 1,200 condos could be built along the shoreline. 

The opening agreement states that only 67 units would be 
set aside for "affordable housing" even though a majority of 
Richmond residents rent. Many are economically stressed by 
rising rents and housing prices. 

At the insistence of the former City Council, community 
planning meetings were held last summer to hear what the 
Richmond public wanted for Point Molate. In a public work¬ 
shop approximately 70% of the participants said that they 
wanted a mixed use project that centered development in the 
north watershed (around Winehaven), while the ecologically 
diverse south watershed would be conserved for its natural 
beauty and recreational opportunities. Developers were asked 
to submit proposals along these lines, however a subsequent 
motion by Mayor Butt on January 15, 2019 subsequently 
removed conditions that encouraged developers to keep the 
south watershed a public resource (4-3 vote). 

East Bay CNPS supports the mixed-used plan put forth by 
the Point Molate Alliance that would also center development 
around Winehaven, protect the south watershed, and build 
mixed-income housing in the long-time depressed, but now 
reawakening, downtown. 

The Alliance will be holding a forum on the latest develop¬ 
ments with Point Molate on Sunday, May 19 th at the East 
Bay Center for the Performing Arts. 11-noon - Music and 
lunch!, 12-2 pm - Informational panels, 2-3:30 pm - Post-panel 
Workshops. The Center is in downtown Richmond at 33911th 
Street, walking distance from Richmond BART. There is no 
charge for the event. 

EB CNPS travels to Sacramento to support Livermore 

TESLA bill 

On Tuesday, April 23, 2018, Senate Bill 767 passed out the 
Senate Committee on Governmental Organization (GO) on 
a 10-3-3 vote after earlier passing out of the Senate Natural 
Resources and Water Committee on a 6-2-1 vote. 


This bill would authorize State Parks to sell the portion of 
the Carnegie State Vehicular Recreation Area known as the 
"Alameda-Tesla Expansion Area" to permanently preserve 
that land for conservation purposes. The bill would require 
that the land only be sold to a local agency or nonprofit 
organization for use as a park or other open-space purpose 
and require that any revenue from sale be deposited in the 
Off-Highway Vehicle Trust Fund. 

Of the sixteen speakers who attended the first Comittee 
meetng in Sacramento in support of SB 767 one was Conser¬ 
vation Committee member Beth Wurzburg. 

EB CNPS is an active member of Friends of Tesla Park. For 
more info see: https://www.teslapark.org/ 

In other news.... 

The Conservation Committee submitted comments on the 
draft Environmental Impact Report (EIR) for the Coyote Hills 
land use plan amendment. The land use plan covers 300 acres 
that have been added to the existing Coyote Hills park and 
would restore grasslands and wetlands, build trails, and re¬ 
tain the farmland. The Conservaton Committee lauded the 
goals of the project and also commented on the need for up 
to date, comprehensive botanical survey information prior to 
any construction work. New conservation committee mem¬ 
bers Ivy Poisson and Tri Do led the preparation of comments 
on the Draft Environmental Impact Report. 

Also, the members of the Conservation Committee are follow¬ 
ing Governor Newsom's recent approval of an 11 mile fuel 
break through the East Bay hills. 

Jim Hanson 



A native bulb - a Dichelostemma - announces its 
presence from the bluffs of Point Molate with the 
south valley watershed in the background. Photo by 
Jim Hanson. 
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VOLUNTEERS NEEDED FOR SUDDEN OAK DEATH BLITZES 


Special Program for Arborists 
Important monitoring of the disease spread in a rainy 
year! Be on the lookout for new dangerous strains 
Test oaks for SOD, thanks to OakSTeP 

Californians do things differently. When the devastating 
forest disease known as Sudden Oak Death (aka SOD) 
became established across much of the coastal forests of 
Northern California, local residents together with environ¬ 
mental leaders and U.C Berkeley scientists decided to close 
ranks and fight back. They started what has become one 
of the oldest tree health Citizen Science programs in the 
world: the SOD Blitzes. Over 500 citizens per year volunteer 
their time to survey their local neighborhoods for the pres¬ 
ence of SOD, and results are made public in real time on 
www.sodmap.org and SODmap mobile, two of the largest 
databases on distribution of a forest disease ever created by 
man. Thanks to this knowledge, most Californians will be 
informed on how close SOD is to their oaks and determine 
whether it is time to protect them. 

This year, local volunteer-led surveys will be organized 
throughout the State starting on March 30 th (Marin County) 
and ending in Northern Humboldt County on June 15 th . Go 
to www.sodblitz.org for a list of dates and venues: partici¬ 
pation in a SOD blitz is 100% free, but requires attendance 
at a 1-hour training meeting. SOD spreads with rainfall, so 
this wet year may be yet another critical one for California 
forests, but there are several other new reasons to attend 


the 2019 Blitzes. SOD Blitzes traditionally focus on collec¬ 
tions of California bay laurel and tanoak leaves, since these 
are responsible for most, if not all, of the spread of SOD. 

ARBORISTS! This year we will launch the program Oak- 
STep (Oak Sod Testing Program www.oakstep.org ) that 
will allow licensed arborists, preserve managers, and quali¬ 
fied government employees to team up with U.C. Berkeley 
to test oaks for SOD infection. Registration to OakSTep will 
be available at each SOD Blitz training, and within a couple 
of weeks you could have a precise diagnosis of possible 
SOD infection in oaks. In addition to OakSTeP, all samples 
collected by volunteers will be tested to ensure the new and 
aggressive EU1 strain of the pathogen found in Oregon 
has not arrived in California. 

Finally, if you are thinking of doing something or you have 
done something to control SOD in the past, we will have a 
questionnaire and some important information and tips for 
you at the trainings. So 2019 offers many reasons to come to 
the BLITZes, and remember SOD blitzes do provide a nice 
opportunity to be strolling through the marvelous Califor¬ 
nia landscape with the entire family. 

Matteo Garbelotto 
contact@matteolab.org 
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BRINGING BACK THE NATIVES GARDEN TOUR 
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This delightful collection of native plant gardens ranges from 
A1 Kyte's 40-year-old wildlife oasis to brand new installations, 
from large lots in the hills to small front-yard gardens, from 
local native plants to natives from throughout California, 
and from gardens designed and installed by owners to those 
designed and installed by professionals. 


10 am-5 pm Sunday, May 5: A self-guided tour of 35 Alameda 
and Conta Costa count gardens. Visit www.BringingBack- 
TheNatives.net to register for the tour, view photos of the 
gardens, read garden descriptions, download plant lists for 
each garden, obtain contact information for landscapers that 
specialize in native plant gardens, and more. 


VOLUNTOURISM TO HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


In April, ten enthusiastic volunteers from the East Bay spent 
a week in McKinleyville on this year's "Voluntourism" trip. 
In our case, we spend a week volunteering with local envi¬ 
ronmental groups and tour the area in our free time. 

We worked in Redwood National and State Parks with Bio¬ 
technician Laura Julian and her colleagues weed-wrenching 
Scotch broom ( Cytisus scoparius) from the beautiful Dolason 
Prairie on Bald Hills Road. The views were stunning and the 
clouds floated by all day. While there we spotted blue wildrye 
(Elymus glaucus ), annual lupine (Lupinus bicolor ), white pussy 
ears ( Calochortus tolmiei), and blue dicks (Dichelostemma capi- 


tatum). The Scotch broom had previously been cut and part 
of the plants sometimes snapped off so, on occasion, we had 
to duplicate our efforts to ensure the entire root system was 
pulled out. Laura told us they now have the broom under 
control and that it has been wonderful for her to inherit such 
a successful program. Thousands of hours were spent in the 
early years to manually remove the broom, but in the last few 
years they have been able to visit, monitor and treat in one 
season all 314 occurrences spread over 275 acres. Dolason 
Prairie is no longer a prairie in name only! 
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VOLUNTOURISM TO HUMBOLDT COUNTY CCONT.) 


Our second work party was held with Friends of the Dunes 
at the Humboldt Coastal Nature Center in Manila. Before 
setting to work, our contact, Ashley Hansen, arranged for 
their stellar volunteer, naturalist Jenny Hanson, to give us a 
guided tour of the dunes. Jenny started by having us touch 
the soft leaves of coast buckwheat (Eriogonum latifolium), 
describing wool-carder bees and how they scrape hair from 
such plants for nest lining. Jenny also showed us a protected 
dune area where native silver bees are nesting. She explained 
that the females excavate nests in the sand to lay their eggs 
and that the sand has to be the right density as nests can be 
as deep as 20 inches. Jenny described how the dunes form 
and change when winds sweep the sand from the beach and 
re-arrange sand among the dunes. The dunes were covered 
with a myriad of native plants including sand mat ( Cardio- 
nema ramosissimuni), beach knotweed (Polygonum paronychia), 
sea thrift (Armeria maritima), and cream cups (Platystemon 
californicus) that were brilliant yellow instead of cream. We 
admired the beautiful coastal willow (Salix hookeriana) and 
were delighted when Jenny showed us two federally listed 
endangered plant species - the Humboldt Bay wallflower 
(Erysimum menziesii eurekensii) that apparently may take 7 
years to come to flower (!) and the beach layia (Layia carnosa). 
After a picnic lunch, we pulled out a small patch of ice plant 
(Carpohrotus edulis) and a lot of ripgut brome (Bromus diandrus) 
from the living roof as well as from the front and back gardens 
of the Nature Center. 

Our third and fourth work parties were held with the in¬ 
spirational leaders (Kim Tays and Stan Binnie) and their 
crew from the Humboldt No Ivy League (HNIL) at Trinidad 
State Beach. We were warmly welcomed by Michelle Forys, 
Environmental Scientist-North Coast Redwoods District 
(California Dept, of Parks and Recreation) and learned from 
Kim and Stan that HNIL has restored 8-10 acres in this 165 
acre site by manually removing masses of ivy that covered 
every inch of the ground and that were climbing up the trees. 
We saw the results of their amazing work and admired the 
Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis), trailing black currant (Ribes 
laxiflorum), various ferns, candy flower (Claytonia sibirica), 
western wakerobin (Trillium ovatum), false lily of the valley 
(Maianthemum dilatatum), redwood sorrel (Oxalis oregano), 
and Pacific bleeding heart (Dicentra formosa). Kim and Stan 
tell us it seems these native plants appear the moment the 
ivy is gone and that they certainly have no need to replant 
the areas. Our crew holds Humboldt No Ivy League in great 
admiration! Kim and Stan led us on a short hike to Elk Head 
ending at the Pacific Ocean where seals and sea lions were 
resting on the rocks. The trail was lined with California na¬ 
tive plants including thimbleberry (Rubus parviflorus), salm- 
onberry (Rubus spectabilis), coast silk tassel (Garrya elliptica), 


coast red elderberry (Sambucus racemosa), and many redwood 
violets (Viola sempervirens). 

We organized this voluntourism trip with the assistance of 
the non-profit Environmental Protection Information Center 
(EPIC) in Areata. In the 1990s, EPIC played a pivotal role in 
protecting Headwaters Forest and, led by their Executive 
Director Tom Wheeler, they continue their important work 
on behalf of imperiled species and their habitat. EPIC con¬ 
nected us with the Humboldt No Ivy League who in turn put 
us in touch with Redwood National and State Parks and thus 
the trip came together. EPIC's California Forest and Wildlife 
Advocate, Rob DiPerna, led us on a magical hike through old 
growth redwoods to Fern Canyon in Prairie Creek Redwoods 
State Park. We know that Rob has special leadership qualities 
as we hiked with him that day for nearly 12 miles and 2000 
ft. elevation gain, all in continuous light rain, and we loved 
every step of it. 

We are very grateful to the fantastic environmentalists who 
hosted us on this trip to beautiful Humboldt County. 

Jane and Tom Kelly on behalf of the Voluntourism Crew 
(Anushka Drescher, Miriam Joscelyn, John Kenny, Rob 
Kirby, Gudrun Kleist, Kimberly Moses, Margaret Nor¬ 
man, Lewis Payne) 
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VOLUNTOURISM TO HUMBOLDT COUNTY (CONT.) 



Above: ready to Pull Scotch broom, photo by Jane Kelly. Below left: salmonberry (Rubus spectabilis ), photo 
by Gudrun Kleist. Below right: Siberian candy flower (Claytonia sibirica ), photo by Gudrun Kleist. 
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ADDITIONAL PICTURES FROM VOLUNTOURISM 



Above: Human tree (Anushka) saved from Ivy, photo by Jane Kelly. Below left: wallflower (Erysimum men- 
ziesii eurekensii), photo by Jane Kelly. Below right: Tom rolls up the ivy (much cropped), photo by Stan Tays. 
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ADDITIONAL PICTURES FROM VOLUNTOURISM 



Above: With Friends of the Dunes, photo by Jane Kelly. Below: Ready to remove ivy, photo by Jane Kelly. 
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RESTORATION PROJECTS IN MAY 


Saturday, May 4 and Saturday, May 18 at 9:30 am, Pt Isabel 
restoration, weeding and planting until about 1:30 pm. For 

details, e-mail kyotousa@sbcglobal.net. 

Sunday, May 5 at 10 am, Northshore Basin at the mouth 
of Schoolhouse Creek. For details, e-mail johnkenny54@ 
yahoo.com 

Saturday, May 11 at 9:30 am, Sibley Park restoration, start¬ 
ing from the Old Tunnel Road staging area. For details, 
e-mailjanetgawthrop47@gmail.com. 


FIELDS TRIPS IN MAY 

Saturday, May 4 at 4 pm. Hillside Natural Area in El Cerrito, 
Janet Gawthrop will lead. Click on https://www.meetup. 
com/ebcnps/events 7259956720/ for details. 

Sunday, May 5 at 9 am , Shell Ridge Open Space. Bill & 
Lesley Hunt's field trip with a photography emphasis. 

This is listed on the Walnut Creek Open Space Meetup 
https: / / www,meetup.com/I-Love-WC-Open-Space/ 

events/260787885/ with map, directions, etc. 


Sunday, May 12, Redwood Park, e-mail redwood@ebparks. 
org for location, start time and confirmation. 

Saturday, May 18 at 9:30 am, Garber Park Stewards, starting 
from the Claremont Avenue trailhead above the Claremont 
Hotel 

Sunday May 19 at 9:30 am. Huckleberry Regional Botanic 
Preserve. For details, go to https: / /www.meetup.com/ebc¬ 
nps/ events/ dqwtthvzhbpb/ 

Saturday, May 25 at 9:30 am Albany Hill with Tending 
Ancient Shoreline, until 11:30 am 


Sunday, May 19 at 9:45 am, Briones Regional Park at 9:45 
am Gregg Weber's field trip along Blue Oak & Spengler 
trails. Complete description at https:/ /www.meetup.com/ 
ebcnps/ events/ qkscljvzhbzb/ 

Sunday, June 2, Theo Fitanides field trip. For information 
about this field trip contact Theo at theomeister@gmail.com . 


CORRECTIONS TO THE EAST BAY FLORA CHECKLIST 


East Bay Checklist—Do you have additions, corrections? 


Please send your notes to Lech at: 


If you are a regular user of the Annotated Checklist of the East lech@goldenhour.org 
Bay Flora , Second Edition by Barbara Ertter and Lech Nau¬ 
movich, this message is for you. Delia Taylor 


Lech is working on a revision and welcomes any additions 
or corrections you may have from your ramblings. This has 
been an especially good year for plants so there are some new 
ranges, or maybe new listings! 

Send new locations or new taxa with taxon name, location, 
degree of certainty of ID, collection date. 




Photo from voluntourism in Humboldt County. Left: Wet Bumblebees on Trillium ovatum, photo by Gudrun 
Kleist. Right: Ribes laxiflorum, photo by Gudrun Kleist. 
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SKYLINE GARDENS RESTORATION 


It's been way too long since the last report, mostly because 
we've been so busy. A special highlight this year has been do¬ 
ing a class on Restoration Ecology with UC Berkeley through 
the DeCal program. The 2 unit class has 13 students and we 
meet on Wednesday afternoons at Skyline Gardens for 3 and 
1/2 hours of nature study and restoration work. Each week 
has a theme. There is a course syllabus, which I'd be happy 
to share, with readings focused on our local natural history. 
As for the volunteers, we go out every Sunday morning at 
9:30, and most Thursday afternoons at 3 pm. Please let me 
know if you can make it. 

As for the wildflowers we're having our own version of 
superbloom at Skyline Gardens. Partly it's the weather, and 
partly it's our removal of invasive plants to create space for 
the natives to increase. Here's the view from Diablo Bend: 


for the photo, which EBMUD Downtown now wants to use 
in their publicity!) 

The off-trail areas along the ridge are also lovely right now. 
Here's a shot approaching the ridge-top: 

It's a five-color symphony! The red flowers are Indian paint¬ 
brush (Castilleja affinis) and the blue are blue dicks (Dichelo- 
stemma capitation). The big yellow sunflowers are mule's ears 
(Wyethia helenoides). I can also see bisquit root (yellow) and a 
few fiddlenecks (orange). 

And here's the cap of Barberry Peak, where we've spent over 
120 hours on our knees, hand weeding in the last three years 
removing Italian thistle, wild oats, and the biggest nemesis 
of all, false brome ( Brachypodium distachyon). 



This shot is trailside, looking out to Mt. Diablo in the distance. 
Three years ago, this trail shoulder was solid Italian thistle 
with a few California poppies and less than ten popcorn 
flower plants struggling in the weeds. These were so few that 
we considered them rare here. For three seasons now we have 
diligently prevented the invasive thistles from making seeds 
by cutting off the flower stalks, by spraying young seedlings 
with vinegar, and by hand weeding. Now the thistles are 
nearly gone, and just look at the increase in native wildflow¬ 
ers. Results like this keep us coming back. (Thanks to Meredith 


Every plant you see in this shot is now a native one, from the 
California poppies and lupine to wild cucumber, goldenrod, 
Phacelia and three species of native grasses. We've catalogued 
over 25 native species right in this spot alone. The lovely red 
cobweb thistle ( Cirsium occidentalis), which grows here, will 
bloom again this year in late May. And most exciting of all 
these are now seeding freely throughout this spot. 

Anyway, that's the headlines. Come on out! 

"Our hands imbibe like roots, and so I place them on what is 
beautiful in this world" -Francis of Assisi 
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Here's a shot approaching the ridge top. It's a five-color symphony! The red flowers are Indian paintbrush 
(Castilleja affinis and the blue are blue dicks (Dicholostemma capitatum). The big yellow sunflowers are mule's 
ears (Wyethia helenoides). I can also see biscuit root (yellow) and a few fiddlenecks (orange). 


Glen Schneider, Sly line Gardens Restoration 
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MEMBERS’ MEETINGS ON HIATUS UNTIL SEPTEMBER 


East Bay CNPS Members' Meetings will take a summer break 
during the months of June, July, and August. Watch for an¬ 
nouncements of our next meeting, which will take place on 
September 25, in the Bay Leaf, on the chapter website ( http:// 
ebcnps.org/chapter-events-initiatives/members-meetlngs/ 1, and 

RESTORATION PROJECTS 

Saturday, June 1, Sabercat Creek restoration with City of 
Fremont. Please note that this group is phasing out use of 
Eventbrite. For this month and for the July 6 restoration, 
please e-mail sabrina.siebert@gmail.com . 

Saturday, June 1 and Saturday, June 15 at 9:30 am. Point 
Isabel at Eastshore State Park. Meet at the end of Rydin Road 
for a variety of weeding and watering until 1 pm. 

Saturday, June 1st we will meet at 9:00 a.m. at the Canyon 
meadow staging area. We will head up Canyon trail and 
make a left on Eastridge. We will be pulling near the EBMUD 
gate. There's plenty of small to medium broom and thistle 
to work on. 

Sunday, June 9th we will meet at 9:30 a.m. at Pinehurst gate 
and continue pulling broom there. We provide tools and 
snacks. I look forward to seeing you! 

Ranger Monica 

East Bay Regional Park District 
Redwood Operations 
Operations staff | Park Operations 

FIELD TRIPS 

Sunday, June 2 at 10:00 am, field trip to Pt. San Pablo area 
of Pt. Molate. Theo Fitanides and Jim Hanson will lead this 
half-day visit to a remnant coastal prairie in an encroaching 
urban environment. The trip will start from the Pt. San Pablo 
harbor, at the end of Stenmark Drive in Richmond. Click on 
this link for more information: https://www.meetup.com/ 
ebcnps/events/261153215/ TFitanides@ebparks.org | www. 
ebparks.org 

Saturday, June 8 at 9:45 am. Redwood Regional Park. Gregg 
Weber will lead this trip along Redwood Peak, French and 


on our East Bay CNPS Meetup page f https://www.meetup. 
com/ebcnps/ l. As always, please share your ideas for program 
topics or speakers at programs(5)ebcnps.org . Your ideas are 
always welcome. 


7867 Redwood Road, Oakland, CA 94619 

510-544-3127 redwood@ebparks.org | www.ebparks.org 

Sunday, June 2 at 10 am, Northshore Basin in Berkeley. Meet 
next to the mouth of Schoolhouse Creek for maintenance and 
weeding at this ongoing project. E-mail johnkenny54@yahoo. 
com with questions. 

Saturday, June 8 at 9:30 am, Sibley Park. We'll start from the 
Old Tunnel Road staging and attack the shadiest side of the 
wall of broom. Loaner gloves, tools and water are available. 

Saturday, June 15 at 10 am, Garber Park Stewards in Oak¬ 
land. Meet at the Claremont Avenue trailhead for restoration 
in this shadiest of open space parks. For details, go to Garber 
Park Stewards on www.Meetup.com . 

Sunday, June 16 at 9:30 am. Huckleberry Park. Meet at the 
parking lot, where we'll decide on the work site depending 
on soil and weather conditions. Latecomers should know 
that we're most likely going downhill into the park to work 

on Vinca. 


Starflower trails to introduce sedge species now in flower, and 
perhaps a view of Clintonia, and some late flowers thanks to 
the rains. Click on this link for more information: https:// 
www.meetup.com/ebcnps/events/wdhvglvzjblb/ 

Saturday, June 22 at 10:30 am, Oro Loma/ San Lorenzo hori¬ 
zontal levee project. Donna Ball of Save the Bay will guide us 
through the plantings and wetland preservation designed to 
preserve both the Bay shoreline flora and the uplands behind 
it. This half-day tour will end around noon, but bring mud 
shoes if you want to view more of the wetlands. 

















SKYLINE GARDENS REPORT 




How about these late season rains? We've had nearly four 
inches at Skyline in the last week! With this long, cool spring 
and now good rain, it all still looks great. 

Our biggest nemesis, Italian thistles, are now up tall and just 
in flower. We're keeping up, but barely. If we cut them soon 
they won't seed, so we're waiting for a big thistle-catching 
push this Memorial Day weekend. We'll be out as usual on 
9:30 Sunday morning. On Monday, we'll go out late after¬ 
noon, at 4 pm. If you could fit in a shift at Skyline in the next 
month, this would be the time to do it. 


Speaking of nests, look what we found 
while weeding geraniums on the trail 
shoulder above the Slide area (picture 
above) 

The tip off was that Mom flew out from 
the bank when I got to about a foot 
away. I've seen this before and it's the 
sure sign to look for a nest. And there 
it was, on a nearly vertical slope tucked 
under a rock. OK, birders, what species 
is this? Hint - they are ground nesters. 
This is a Junco's nest. The eggs are a light 
powder blue with purple speckles on 
the fat end. Juncos are ground nesters, 
and if there's one thing I would not want 
to be in this world, it's a ground nesting 
bird. Just think of all the creatures who 
would just love to find and eat your eggs 
and babies. In this case. Mom Junco was 
doing her very best to cluck, tweet, and 
harass me away, so I left as soon as I 
was done. 


As to the other animals, they are very out and about, too. 
Let's start with the insects. Here's a shot of Yellow-faced 
Bumblebee on silver lupine: 

Bumblebees, with their long tongues, are specially adapted 
to nectar on plants of the pea family. Unlike the non-native 


rainy season. They will emerge with 
the first wildflowers next spring, and 
build a new colony of up to a thousand 
workers -- all from pollen, nectar, and 
tons of work. 


We call these the flying mice! They are the new crop of gravid 
(pregnant) queens, searching for a hole or crack in which to 
burrow down and sleep for the dry season - and most of the 


honeybees. Bumblebees build a new colony each spring. They 
are the true workers of the world. They nest in abandoned 
rodent holes. Two days ago, I found the entrance to a colony 
in an old vole hole, in the midst of a patch of fiddlenecks. 
We make the best discoveries while weeding. These days, 
you may see a few giant Yellow-facers flying around, really 
huge, about four times the size of the worker in this photo. 


The following week, Cynthia and I were 
walking back on the trail about 1:30 on 
a sunny Sunday afternoon, only about 
50 feet south of the same Slide area. I was in the lead, and 
saw a snake at the edge of the trail ahead. We both stopped. 
A Whipsnake? I've seen only one of them in three years at 
Skyline, and that one was off in a flash. But this one, now 
clearly an Alameda Whipsnake, began to move towards us, 
slowly, by which time Cynthia had her phone ready: 
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SKYLINE GARDENS REPORT (CONT.) 



toes of our boots, no more than nine inches away. Whipsnake 
continued up the trail and then raised up his or her head to 
look around (picture on bottom of page). 


Amazing, just amazing!! What was going on? A moment later, 
about two yards up the trail, a second Whipsnake slides out 
from the brush and heads down the path towards all of us: 
Yes, this shot is of a second, different Whipsnake. In and out 
of the plants and brush they went, and then eventually out 


This was a really long one, over four feet! Alameda Whip- 
snakes are a big deal in our area. They are rare and endan¬ 
gered, and Federally listed as a protected species. At first 
glance, they may look like garter snakes, but on closer look, 
these Whipsnakes have just two yellow stripes going down 
their sides. Garter snakes would have a third, often orange 
stripe, going right down the backbone. EBMUD biologists 
have done extensive monitoring of Alameda Whipsnakes in 
the Skyline Gardens area, its prime habitat. Whipsnakes eat 
mostly Western Fence Lizards, and boy, do we have a lot of 
lizards at Skyline. 

Anyway, Whipsnake did not seem to be at all bothered by us 
humans standing there. If fact, this snake slid right past the 


of sight. Our best guess is that they were courting, and so 
lit up with that drama that they couldn't care less about the 
humans taking pictures. If so, which was the male and which 
was the female? We couldn't tell. 

Not to worry, they can. Happy Trails, 

Glen Schneider 
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POINT ISABEL AND MORE IN MAY 


Copious amounts of rainfall caused this May to be a 
special month at Point Isabel in terms of rapid weed 
growth and the advent of beautiful blooms. Our 
awesome volunteers carried out numerous plant 
rescue work parties, removing the invading ripgut 
brome, oat grass, foxtails, pepper weed, fennel, and 
seemingly countless infestations of vetch covering 
the native plants. (Vetch is the predominant weed 
this year at Point Isabel.) The plants we worked 
around and that are now free and clear from weeds 
include all the narrow leaf milkweed (Asclepias 
fascicularis), native blackberry ( Rubus ursinus), Cali¬ 
fornia rose ( Rosa californica), bee plant ( Scrophularia 
californica), lizard tail ( Eriophyllum staechadifolium), 
winecup clarkia ( Clarkia purpurea), sticky monkey 
flower ( Diplacus aurantiacus), coyote mint ( Monar- 
della villosa), big saltbush ( Atriplex lentiformis), Cali¬ 
fornia sagebrush (Artemisia californica), the various 
bunch grasses and, of course, all the California pop¬ 
pies ( Eschscholzia californica). Bumblebees ( Bombus 
vosnesenskii) are everywhere, hummingbirds are 
here and there, and we spotted a pair of geese and 
their 3 goslings in Hoffman Marsh. 

On the May 5 th " Bringing Back the Natives" event, 
we staffed a CNPS table at Oaktown Native Plant 


Nursery in Berkeley and signed up nine new 
members for CNPS. The nursery, run by Kristen 
Hopper, looked terrific and the visitors, many of 
whom bought plants, told us how impressed they 
were with the selection and health of the plants. 

On May 8 th , Tom attended a "Non-chemical Con¬ 
trol Methods Workshop for Northern California" 
at the Trudeau Center in Oakland. The event was 
put on by California Invasive Plant Council (Cal- 
IPC), California Department of Pesticide Regulation 
(DPR), and University of California Agriculture 
and Natural Resources (ANR). The purpose was 
to collect "feedback from land managers, experi¬ 
enced field personnel, and volunteers about vari¬ 
ous non-chemical control techniques" in order to 
draft "best management practices and an online 
decision support tool." Following the successful 
lawsuits brought against Monsanto/Bayer for can¬ 
cers caused by the Roundup pesticide, it appears 
that others are beginning to look more seriously 
into non-chemical weed control methods. Effective 
today, three of the lawsuits have been decided in 
favor of the plaintiffs and there are currently some 
13,000 lawsuits pending. 
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POINT ISABEL IN MAY CCONT.) 



Previous page: some of the May 4 Crew. Above: Ian, Jean + the final fennel! Below left: 
Rescued Clarkia purpurea. Below right: Rescued lizard tail (Eriophyllum staechadifolium). 
Photos by Jane Kelly. 
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POINT ISABEL IN MAY CCONT.) 



Above: Bumblebee (Bombus vosnesenskii), photo by Jane Kelly. Below: flannelbush 
(Fremontedendron) painting by Susie Wallenstein. 
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POINT ISABEL IN MAY CCONT.) 



Above: Rescued coyote mint (Monardella villosa ). Below left: Rescued California rose (Rosa 
californica). Below right: Rescued native blackberry (Rubus ursinus) on the Woodpile. Pho¬ 
tos by Jane Kelly. 
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THANKS TO SUE DUCKLES 

Sue has stepped down from her position as Recording Sec¬ 
retary for the EBCNPS Board. President Judy Schwartz will 
choose her replacement according to the Chapter bylaws. 


Thank you. Sue, for your many contributions to our Chapter! 
Sue isn't going away - she will stay on the Board until her 
term expires and we may see her at Native Here Nursery. 



Sue Duckies, right, with President Judy Schwartz. Text and photo by Delia Taylor. 






SKYLINE GARDENS REPORT 


This past month has been full of scouring hill and dale to keep 
ahead of Italian thistles and wild oats, and we've done a great 
job of that with our thistlecatchers and our mowing. Although 
we've just entered Summer for the next month we are still 
weeding to catch such invaders as rose clover, scattergrass, 
and spurge before they ripen and throw their seeds. This 
will save us tons of work come the rains. As to wildflowers, 
right now the sticky monkey flower and farewell-to-spring 
are just glorious, as are the big, red cobweb thistles. Soap 
root flowers, literally by the thousands, open fresh each day 
as dusk approaches. 

We'll be going out twice a week for July: Sunday mornings 
from 9:30 to 1 and Wednesday afternoon/ evenings from 4 
pm to sunset. Please let me know if you can make it. 

Speaking of evenings, in May we did an early season Moth 
Night to wrap up our UC Berkeley DeCal class. Moth nights 
are best on warm, still evenings. We got the opposite - a cold, 
foggy, windy one. We set up our sheets and UV lights in the 
lee of the wind in three places along the Skyline Trail between 
Steam Trains and the old bench at Siesta Nose. 

We were visited by over fifteen moth species, but curiously, 
these were almost all large moths. We guessed this was 
because the larger ones are stronger fliers and better able to 
navigate tough moth conditions. The smaller ones were just 
not out (or able to find us) in the fog and the wind. 

Several beautiful ones did find us and here are some photos. 
First, here is one of the Geometrid moths (photo by Ken Ichi): 



This one. Tetrads cevinaria, is about two inches across. The 
golden wings are highlighted by a purple stripe. They are 
native to western North America. As far as we know, this 
one does not yet have a common name (any ideas?), but the 
caterpillars feed on native Prunus species. 

Next we have the Vestal Tiger Moth (Spilosome vestalis). These 
are pure snow white and fuzzy. (Vestal Tiger Moths live on 
the West Coast of North America, mostly in dense forests. 
Among their larval food plants are alders, and there are many 
alders growing along the banks of Siesta Creek, down in the 
valley. The photo is by Ken Ichi. 



These moths have black spots on their abdomens, but most 
strikingly they have a boss of bright scarlet fuzz on each front 
fore-leg. Here's a close up of that: 



The black dots on the abdomen and the scarlet fore-legs are 
diagnostic for this species. (Photo thanks to Cat.) 

Towards the end of the evening we were visited by one large 
Sphinx Moth, also known as Hawk Moths or Hummingbird 
Moths. Here is the one (photo by Ken Ichi): 
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SKYLINE GARDENS REPORT 

These are very large moths, sometimes mistaken for Hum¬ 
mingbirds. They resemble hummingbirds in their flight pat¬ 
terns, as they hover over flowers while nectaring. This one, 
the White-lined Sphinx Moth (Hyles lineata ) is nearly three 
inches from head to tail, and makes quite a sound. They occur 
all across North America. 

They are known as "long-tongued nectar foragers." The very 
long "tongue" is used for feeding from large thistles and 
evening-primrose flowers, among others. Here's a Sphinx 
Moth in action: 

This one is hovering above a big thistle flower head, and you 
can see the long tongue inserted deep inside. This photo is 



from iNaturalist, taken in the Hill Country west of Austin, 
Texas, and we thank Greg Lasley for a great shot. I'm not 
sure of this thistle species, perhaps a native Texas one, but 
I'm willing to bet that these moths also feed on our giant, red 
Cobweb Thistles up on the ridge at Skyline Gardens. 

Although I've seen Sphinx Moths elsewhere I did not know 
they occurred in lowland California. The mystery was deep¬ 
ened by hearing that their larval food plants are primarily in 
the evening primrose family. Somehow I could not imagine 
enough Clarkia, Epilobium, or California fuchsia to sustain 
them in our local area. 

Then, last week a group of us were down in Siesta Valley 
looking at sedges ( Carex ) and since these are mostly water- 
loving we visited Siesta Springs along the DeLaviega Trail. 
Eric Wrubel, a Carex expert who works for National Parks over 
in Marin, was our Carex guide for the day. Lo and behold. 


(CONT.) 

he spotted this: 

This whopper caterpillar was on a stem of a water-loving 



species of Epilobium , probably E. ciliatum, which grows very 
profusely at the springs. Look at the size of this one, as big 
or bigger than your pinkie finger! (Thanks, Eric, for the find 
and the photo.) 

Of course, it all makes sense now, mystery solved; one more 
link in the web of life. 

Happy Trails, 

Glen Schneider 


BRINGING BACK THE NATIVES GARDEN TOUR REPORT 

Click on this link https: / /ebcnps.org/wp-content/up- Bringing Back the Natives Garden Tour 

loads/BBTN-report.pdf for a report on the Bringing Back 1718 Hillcrest Road 

the Natives Garden Tour Sunday, May 5, 2019. San Pablo CA 94806 

(510) 236-9558 

Kathy@KathyKramerConsulting.net 
http: / / www.BringingBackTheNatives.net 
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Hikes, blitzes, and databases underpin Chapter conserva¬ 
tion advocacy 

Ongoing conservation of our East Bay native flora entails 
reading environmental impact reports, waiting to speak on 
a late night City Council agenda item, and communicating 
through lots of emails. Recent outdoor events and a valu¬ 
able database highlight how hikes, bioblitzes, and local field 
surveys play a vital role in conservation, too. 

Exploring the Diablo Range 

In April twelve native plant enthusiasts accompanied park 
naturalist Kevin Dixon on the Coal Canyon Trail in Antioch's 
Black Diamond Mines Regional Preserve, a trail that presents 
the hiker with a different native plant species at nearly every 
bend. The walk was organized to orient new field trip aders 
by taking hikes in the East Bay Chapter's "Botanical Plant 
Protection Areas," (or "BPPAs"). Chapter President Judy 
Schwartz initiated the new hike leader orientation program 
and organized the hike with Field Trip Coordinator, Janet 
Gawthrop.T 

The Chapter's fifteen botanical priority protection areas host 



Bartosh, Laura Baker, and former Chapter Conservation Ana¬ 
lyst Lech Naumovich researched the document. It is available 
for viewing on the Chapter's website. Each of these botanical 
areas is threatened with development and needs protection. 

https: / / ebcnps.org/guidebook-to-botanical-prioritv-protection-areas/ 

The Black Diamond Mines Regional Preserve abuts the "Four 
Valleys" Botanical Priority Protection Area, site of Lone Tree, 
Sand Creek, Horse, and Deer Valleys. In 2017 Conservation 
Committee member Lesley Hunt recruited Chapter volunteers 
to help support a citizen's initiative to rezone several square 
miles of the Sand Creek Valley from suburban sprawl and 
to less intensive zoning with significantly more open space. 

The initiative was successful, but conservation work is long 
term work and more hoops remain before the Sand Creek area 
is finally rezoned. The spring hike in Black Diamond Mines 
illustrated why it is important to continue to work to conserve 
lands on the remarkable east side of the Diablo range. 

Exploring the west Contra Costa shoreline 
Another plant hike took place last month in the uplands 
of Point Molate, part of the "Richmond Shoreline BPPA." 
Organized by botanists Theo Fitanides and Danny Slakey, 
the hike was announced to the over 2,800 people that sub¬ 
scribe to the East Bay CNPS "Meetup" site, and it quickly 
filled up. As guests of the Point San Pablo Harbor, the hike 
took place at the northern tip of Point Molate. Theo helped 
everyone to peer into the intricate flower structures of the 
native perennial grasses, sedges, and rushes that remain 
abundant in the small valley above the harbor. 

The road leading to the harbor crosses property owned by 
the City of Richmond. The City Council is negotiating with 
a Los Angeles development company to potentially build 



Stopping for native bulbs along Black Dia- Wading through rushes at Point Molate 
mond Trail. 


many rare plants and sensitive native plant communities in over a thousand condominiums against the property's south 
Contra Costa and Alameda counties. Chapter members. Heath watershed hills, site of coastal native grasslands, coastal scrub. 
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CONSERVATION REPORT (CONT.) 


and ephemeral steams that feed healthy offshore Bay eelgrass 
beds. The Chapter supports a citizen-led effort to retain Point 
Molate's south watershed for hiking and bicycling, sports 
fields, and family gathering spaces with housing development 
directed downtown where it could be more affordable and 
draw upon existing infrastructure. 


Also in June, Elizabeth Dougherty of Wholly H20 and local 
citizens organized a "Bioblitz" in the south watershed beach 



Elizabeth Dougherty explains Point Molate 
Bioblitz. 


park. Kids, families, and citizen scientists came out to walk the 
coastal strand beach and willow riparian area to record sight¬ 
ings of plants, insects, and birds into the online application 
iNaturalist. KTVU-Channel 2 covered the Bioblitz as well 
as the controversy over the proposed building of shoreline 
condos here. 

Tucked along the shoreline north of the Richmond-San Rafael 
bridge. Point Molate is still unknown to many Richmond 
and Bay Area residents. It's hard to appreciate something 
you don't know intimately. Many on the hike and Bioblitz 


went away knowing why the south watershed needs to be 
repurposed as a public and environmental resource. 

What grows here? 

In late February, Cal-Fire announced that the funding of a 
14 mile fuel break from Lafayette to Berkeley's Tilden Park 
had been approved by Governor Newsom. Localities are 
only given a short time - until December 2019 - to complete 
the work. Although California Environmental Quality Act 
review of the projects was suspended, the Moraga-Orinda 
Fire Department, manager of the local project, hired an en¬ 
vironmental firm to help plan and monitor this summer and 
fall's vegetation fuel reduction work so that rare plants and 
wildlife habitat are not harmed (note: the project also hopes 
to enhance some plant communities, such as grasslands, by 
using prescribed burns). 

The Moraga-Orinda Fire Department is meeting with the 
public to explain the program. Thanks to Dianne Lake and 
computer expert Gregg Webber there is an online Chapter 
database of "Rare and Unusual Plants of the East Bay." This 
database, other data sources, and work site environmental 
monitors will help protect the habitat of several rare plants 
that grow within the "shaded fuel break." Also to minimize 
the risk of weedy growth coming in afterwards, the Chapter 
is encouraging the project to retain the native plant diversity 
of the fuel break treatment sites even as the volume of veg¬ 
etation is reduced. 

Protecting local places of rare natural beauty requires a lot of 
time spent indoors, but it also comes from getting outdoors 
to know these places, by photographing and recording the 
plant diversity found in them, and by introducing others to 
the hidden natural gems of the East Bay. Thank you to all 
who do this, and may the natural beauty of the East Bay and 
the State refresh and welcome each of you over this summer. 
(Photos by author.) 

Jim Hanson, Conservation Committee Chair 
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POINT ISABEL IN JUNE 


The events at Point Isabel in June demonstrated once again 
how fortunate we are to live among such a caring and knowl¬ 
edgeable environmental community. 

• At our first work party EBCNPS Field Trip Leader 
Janet Gawthrop set her sights on a couple of large 
infestations of valerian ( Valeriana officinalis) that we 
had not yet been able to remove. Janet dug down 
deeply into the soil, eradicating most of the weed 
and John Kenny followed up and finished the task. 
It was a relief for us to have it eliminated before it 
was out of control. 

• We spotted a beautiful bright green larva that none of 
us recognized so we sent the photo to Heath Bartosh 
of Nomad Ecology who referred us to BugGuide 
where we posted the photo with an inquiry. Within 
20 minutes a contributor identified the little creature 
as a White-lined Sphinx Moth larva (Hyles lineata). 
Our volunteer, Karen Dabrusin, had referred us to 
naturalist and educator Charlotte Torgovitsky of the 
"not-for-profit, volunteer-powered nursery" Home 
Ground Habitats in Novato. Charlotte also identified 
the larva, highlighting the beauty and hummingbird¬ 
like behavior of the White-lined Sphinx Moth itself. 

• At our second work party John Kenny spotted a 
new (to us) plant alongside Hoffman Marsh. We 
reached out to Restoration Ecologist & Botanist Lech 
Naumovich who viewed our photos and confirmed 


the ID we had tentatively surmised as sticky sand 
spurry ( Spergularia macrotheca). Based on its distribu¬ 
tion, Lech says it has the most likely subspecific ID of 
Spergularia macrotheca var. macrotheca which shows a 
strong perennial form and has notably pink corollas 
that open in the afternoon/late pm. (We managed to 
photograph the blooms at 5pm one day.) Lech tells 
us this is a fantastic taxon with a very interesting 
distribution - coastal and inland sands, alike - and 
that it is a locally rare plant. 

• 

Point Isabel is in full bloom with many different farewell-to- 
spring (Clarkia) plants in flower amidst the California poppies 
(Eschscholzia californica), the golden deerweeds (Acmispon 
glaber) with their visiting bumblebees, and the narrow-leaf 
buckwheats (Eriogonum fasciculatum) just beginning to show 
their pink buds. 

Our sincere thanks go to all the environmental community 
members who so generously share their knowledge and their 
time with us. 

Many thanks also to the EBRPD for its steadfast support, to 
the City of Richmond for its speedy and consistent response 
to our requests for trash collection, and to all the stewards 
and volunteers for their dedicated habitat restoration work 
at multiple sites. 

Jane and Tom Kelly 



Valerian Haul. Photo by Jane Kelly. 
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POINT ISABEL IN JUNE CCONT.) 



Above: Members of the June 15 Crew. Below left: Clarkia and Poppies. Below right: Clarkia 
Alone. (Photos by Jane Kelly.) 
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POINT ISABEL IN JUNE CCONT.) 




Above left: White-lined Sphinx Moth Larva. 
Above right: Deerweed. Below left: Sticky 
Sand Spurry - Midday. Below right: Sticky 
Sand Spurry - 5pm. Photos by Jane Kel¬ 
ly- 
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JULY, AUGUST RESTORATION PROJECTS 


Sunday, July 14, broom pull 

We will not be holding a broom pull on Saturday, July 6th 
because of the holiday weekend, but we will hold our sec¬ 
ond Sunday pull on July 14th from 9:30-1:30. 

We will meet at Redwood Bowl on Skyline Boulevard, next 
to Chabot Space and Science Center. 

We will be pulling broom on the Baccharis trail, just off of 
the Westridge trail. It's an easy twenty minute hike from 
the parking lot. As always we will be providing delicious 
snacks and beverages. 

This trail really needs some T.L.C.! I hope to see you there! 
If anyone wants to avoid using their cars, on July 14 they 
can take AC Transit bus #339 (#39 on weekdays), which 
runs all the way from Fruitvale BART to the Chabot Space 
Center parking lot. 

Ranger Monica 

Redwood Operations 

Operations staff | Park Operations 

East Bay Regional Park District 

7867 Redwood Road, Oakland, CA 94619 

510-544-3127 

redwood@ebparks.org | www.ebparks.org 

Saturday, July 6 and Saturday, August 3 

Point Isabel at end of Rydin Road at Richmond shoreline 

9:30 am-l:30 pm 

Jane and Tom Kelly coordinate this ongoing weeding and 
planting crew, which meets once or twice a month. For 
details, e-mail kyotousa@sbcglobal.net 


Sunday, July 7 and Sunday, August 4 

Northshore Basin, end of Schoolhouse Creek at Berkeley 

shoreline 10 am-1 pm 

John Kenny is managing this weeding and planting site 
just above the shoreline riprap. Some watering may 
replace planting in this dry month. For details, e-mail 
johnkenny54@yahoo.com. 

Saturday, July 13 and Saturday, August 10 

Sibley Park, Old Tunnel Road staging area (Orinda side) 

9:30 am-1 pm 

Join us at the cattle gate, where we will sign in with the 
park ranger, and pick up loaner gloves, water and snacks 
to continue denting the notorious wall of broom (Genista 
monspessulana). Let us know if you see any stinkwort ( Dit- 
trichia graveolens). Contactjanetgawthrop47@gmail.com if 
you have questions. 

Saturday, July 20 and Saturday, August 17,10 am-noon 
Garber Park Claremont Ave. trailhead above Claremont 
Hotel, north Oakland 

Weeding is steep but shady here. Parking is limited, but 
you can get as far as the Claremont Hotel by AC Transit 
buses #79 or 80 (check www.511.org for schedules). For 
more on Garber Park see https://www.meetup.com/gar- 
berpark/ 

Sunday, July 21 and Sunday, August 18 

Huckleberry park, meeting at the parking lot 9:30 am-1 

pm 

First,we will sign in and pick up gloves, tools, and alcohol 


Here is a list of restoration projects 
associated with the Chapter. We give 
website and contact information 
when available: 

Albany Hill 

www.tendancienthill.ora 
Margot Cunningham, leader 
tashorehill@gmail.com 

Garber Park Stewards 
garberparkstewards@gmail.com 

Huckleberry Botanic Regional Pre¬ 
serve 

Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 

John Muir NHS (Martinez) 

Elaine Jackson, leader 

925-372-0687 

elainejx@att.net 


Marsh Creek 

Heath Bartosh, leader 

925-957-0069 

hbartosh@nomadecology.com 
Point Isabel 

El Cerrito Recycling Center 
Tom and Jane Kelly, leaders 
510-704-8628 (w) 

510-684-6484 (c) 
kyotousa@sbcglobal.net 

McLaughlin Eastshore State Park 
(Berkeley) 

John Kenny, leader 
johnkenny54@yahoo.com 

Sibley Regional Park 
Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 

Skyline Gardens 
www.skvlineaardens.ora 


Glen Schneider, leader 

stinkwort (Dittrichia graveolens) 
Removal 

Barbara Leitner, leader 

Walnut Creek Open Space 
Lesley Hunt, leader 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRS 


Committees are formed based 
on chapter needs and the 
interests of volunteers. Pro¬ 
posals for committees and 
projects are welcome 
and will be considered by the 
Board. 

Officers 

President 

Judy Schwartz 

president@ebcnps.org 

Vice President 

Sally de Becker 

vice-president@ebcnps.org 

Corresponding Secretary 
Clara Gerdes 

corresponding-secretary@ebcnps. 

org 

Recording Secretary 
Vacant 

Treasurer 
David Margolies 
510-654-0283 
treasurer@ebcnps.com 

Committees 

Bay Leaf Newsletter 
Joe Willingham, editor 
510-705-1798 
bayleaf@ebcnps.org 

CNPS State Chapter Council del¬ 
egate 

Beth Wurzburg 

Conservation 
Jim Hanson, Chair 
jimhmail@sonic.net 

Field Trips 

Janet Gawthrop, Chair 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 

Funds Development 
Delia Taylor, Chair 
510-527-3912 

funds-development-chair@ebcnps. 

org 


Information Infrastructure 
Peter Rauch, Chair 
info-infra-comm-chair@ebcnps.org 

Membership 

Sally de Becker, Chair 

ebcnps-membership@ebcnps.org 

Native Here Nursery 
Lesley Hunt, Chair 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Outreach 

Lesley Hunt, Chair 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Programs (Lecture Series) 
programs@ebcnps.org 

Publicity 

Vacant 

Rare Plants 
Vacant 

Unusual Plants 
Dianne Lake, Chair 
510-691-1428 
diannelake@yahoo.com 

Vegetation 

Megan Keever, Co-Chair 
megan@stillwatersci.com 

Nicole Jurjavcic, Co-Chair 
nicole@stillwatersci.com 

Webmaster 

Joe Willingham, Co-Chair 

510-705-1798 

webmaster@ebcnps.org 

John Kenny, Co-Chair 
webmaster2@ebcnps.org 
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SEPTEMBER MEMBERS’ MEETING 


Phytophthora-cavLsed Diseases and California's Native 
Flora 

Speaker: Michael Uhler 

Wednesda We will walk through some meadows at the 
top of the park, where 

there are sometimes an abundance of fragrant tarplants. 
Always meadowlarks and bluebirds. Distance will be 
about 3 miles. Mostly level, some short up and down 
sections. Bring lunch, since we plan on getting back to 
the cars about 2pm. Bring water, and be prepared for the 
forecast temperature. Depending on the wind direction, it 
may be hot. 

September 25, 7:30 pm 

Location: Garden Room, Orinda Public Library (location 
info below) 

Four years of sampling California native plants for the pres¬ 
ence of pathogens in the genus Phytophthora have given 
Michael Uhler a new appreciation for the seriousness of 
these damaging organisms. Once classified as belonging to 
the kingdom fungi, these microorganisms are more closely 
related to the brown algae than to true fungi. More than 
120 Phytophthora species have been described to date, and 
virtually all are plant pathogens. "Phytophthora" literally 
translates to "plant destroyer," and one species, Phytophthora 
ramorum, is the causal agent of the disease known as Sudden 
Oak Death. Most others cause deadly crown and root rot in 
susceptible hosts. Join Michael to learn about more than 12 
species of Phytophthora associated with native plant diseases 

SEPTEMBER FIELD TRIPS 

Sunday, September 1,10 am to 2 pm September Plants in 
Briones, Sunday, every 12 months on the 1st Sunday 

We will walk through some meadows at the top of the 
park, where there are sometimes an abundance of fragrant 
tarplants. 

Always meadowlarks and bluebirds. Distance will be about 3 
miles. Mostly level, some short up and down sections. Bring 
lunch, since we plan on getting back to the cars about 2 pm. 
Bring water, and be prepared for the forecast temperature. 
Depending on the wind direction, it may be hot. 

Click on this link for more information: https://www. 
meetup.com/ ebcnps/ events/ qrjwgkyzmbcb/ 


and fatalities, and then learn what can be done to prevent 
these insidious organisms from entering your garden or the 
wildlands as unwanted guests. 

For the past fourteen years, Michael Uhler has been the gar¬ 
dener in the Regional Parks Botanic Garden's Sierra Nevada 
and Sea Bluff sections. He is responsible for stewarding 
the largest collection of wild-collected Sierra Nevada plant 
species to be found anywhere. He has also been intimately 
involved in the garden's recent pathogen detections, primar¬ 
ily of the genus Phytophthora. In his spare time he visits the 



Lesions caused by Phytophthora cinnamomi 
on a pear used to detect the pathogen in the 
soil/root mix of a dead manzanita. 

Sunday, September 15,2019,10:00 am to 1:00 pm. Wonderful 
Delta and Marsh Plants. Waterfront Road, Martinez, CA. 

We will walk about 1 mile toward the bay, and back to the pa 
rking area. Elevation gain is about 3 feet. We will see a good 
diversity of wetland plants, some in flower: spearscale, pickle 
weed, tules, California sunflower, sneezeweed, saltmarsh 
fleabane with pink flowers, goldenrod, etc. 

Click on this link for more information: https://www. 
meetup.com/ ebcnps/ events/ dmxdnkyzmbtb/ 







Fourth Annual 

Manzanita Day at Native Here 


Saturday, September 28,2019 

10 am - 2 pm 


Our new crop of manzanitas will be available! 

JQT 'wvvvvwv'^vvi^ 

Five local species will be offered 


Talk at 11:00 am - John Danielsen 

Ilow to Take Care of Manzanitas in Your Garden 


Native Here Nursery 
101 Golf Course Drive. Til den Park 
Berkeley. CA 


Many other species also available as we move into the winter planting season 
Check our online inventory at http: iiativehereriiursery.org 
Some plants arc half price, as noted. 
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Native Here Nursery Announces 


2019-2020 Special Event Saturdays 

10 am to 2 pm 
Short talk at 11 am 


September 28: Manzanitas for Local Gardens 

October (Saturday TBD): Favorite Native Plants for East Bay Gardens 


November 23: Ferns and Other Shady Friends 
February (Saturday TBD): Ground Covers 
March (Saturday TBD): Pollinators 


April (Saturday TBD): Annuals and Bulbs 

RESTORATION IN SEPTEMBER 


Sunday, September 1,10:00 am -1:00 pm, the monthly North 
Basin restoration meets at McLaughlin Eastshore State Park 
in Berkeley, on the bay shoreline south of Tom Bates soccer 
fields, to remove invasives encroaching on the native plants. 
A map of the area can be found at https://goo.gl/rqdZQW. 
For directions to the work site or more information about 
this project, contact John Kenny fjohnkenny54@yahoo.com) . 

Saturday, September 7, and Saturday, September 21, 9:30 
am to 2 pm. Point Isabel at Eastshore State Park. This group 
starts across from the parking lot at the end of Rydin Road. 
You can e-mail kyotousa@sbcglobal.net to RSVP. 

Saturday, September 7 and Sunday, September 8 we are 
hosting volunteer French broom pulls. Meet at the Redwood 
Bowl Staging Area off Skyline Blvd (just before Chabot Space 
and Science Center) at 9:30 am. Work will continue until ap¬ 
proximately 1:30. Be prepared to hike in to the work site, wear 
long pants and long sleeves, and bring a water bottle. Gloves 
and tools provided. Email redwood@ebparks.org to RSVP. 


Join the Garber Park Stewards in our monthly habitat 
restoration work days. We meet on the 3rd Saturday of 
every month from 10am until noon. We remove non-native 
invasive weeds, maintain the Loop Trail, and plant native 
plants. Everyone welcome! 

Garber Park is a 13-acre wildland park owned by the City of 
Oakland, located behind the Claremont Hotel in Claremont 
Canyon. Garber Park is home to significant stands of big-leaf 
maple, California buckeyes and regenerating coast live oak 
woodland and forest. The Garber Park Stewards vision is to 
safeguard the native wildland resources of Garber Park while 
reducing the risk of wildfire and improving the trail system. 

Sunday, September 15 at 9:30 am. Huckleberry Regional 
Botanic Preserve. Meet at the parking lot, where weTl decide 
on the work site depending on soil and weather conditions. 

Saturday September 28,9:30-11:30 am, restoration of Albany 

Hill. For more information email tashorehill@gmail.com 
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CONSERVATION REPORT 

EB CNPS meets with North Orinda Fuel Break 
managers, contributes to CalFire EIR 

Work began in early August on the North Orinda Fuel Break, 
a vegetation fuel reduction project crossing watershed, park, 
and private lands from Lafayette to the Tilden Park ridgeline. 
Governor Newsom authorized the fourteen-mile vegetation 
fuel reduction project, one of thirty-five such projects across 
the state. The Governor waived the normal CEQA process 
that requires a public process to identify and avoid, or oth¬ 
erwise mitigate for significant biological impacts. EB CNPS, 
along with the Norman LaForce of Sierra Club and Pam 
Young of Golden Gate Audubon, asked for a meeting with 
the local project managers, the Moraga-Orinda Fire Depart¬ 
ment (MOFD) staff, to discuss environmental protections in 
the project. 

Our concerns included measures to prevent the spread of 
invasive weeds and sudden oak death, how the work would 
avoid converting fuel break sites to flashy, tall, and dry an¬ 
nual weeds, nest protection, and an easier-to-read project 
map, such as on Google Earth, for the public. We proposed 
keeping green, low-growing, low fuel risk native plants, such 
as the native grasses and forbs, in the oak understory and in 
grasslands, as well as rarer shrubs such as native currants, 
coffeeberry, and toyon (environmental regulations do not 
protect these avian habitat-supporting shrubs). 

Sequoia Ecological Consulting, the environmental consultants 
hired to oversee environmental protections, stated that trucks 
and other equipment would be cleaned daily. MOFD has been 
working on a website for the project with a Google Earth 
overlay map to make it easier to know where the treatment 
sites are. Water District natural resources staff reported the 
locations of special status plants to MOFD's environmental 
consultants so that the fuel break work avoids these popula¬ 
tions. (Botanist and EB CNPS Rare and Unusual Plants of the 
East Bay author Dianne Lake had previously surveyed the 
San Pablo Reservoir watershed for special status plants and 
sensitive natural plant communities.) The route of the fuel 
break goes through intact oak woodland, shrub areas, and 
grasslands, much of it on East Bay Municipal Utility District 
(EBMUD) and East Bay Regional Park land. 

Getting out to see what "Vegetation Fuel Treat¬ 
ment" looks like 

Earlier in the summer Conservation Committee members 
Judy Schwartz, Ivy Poisson, Peter Rauch, Christine Schneider, 
and Jim Hanson toured fuel break work by Regional Parks at 
the "wildland-urban interface" ridgetop where Tilden Park 
and an adjacent urban neighborhood meet. The oak trees 
had been limbed up to disrupt the "continuity" between 
the ground level plants and oak canopy. At several loca¬ 
tions, green shrub and herbaceous native plant understory 
remained in the oak woodlands understory. 

The photos from our tour were put to use recently on Cal- 
Fire's Draft Programmatic Environmental Impact Report 
(PEIR) for vegetation fuel reduction on over 20 millio n acres 
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of California's wildlands. The CalFire PEIR included sample 
photos of vegetation treatments where every leaf of ground- 
level vegetation was taken off (photo below). This approach 
contrasts with the common observation that retaining low- 
growing native understory plant cover can often help achieve 
fire risk reduction objectives. If retained, the resident herba¬ 
ceous native vegetation in the oak woodland and shrubland 
understory and grasslands will resist weedy, dry annuals 
from completely taking over. The photos and comments 
from our site tour became part of the CNPS Conservation 
program's official statewide comments on the PEIR. 

What Direction for California Wildlands? 



(Above, from 2019 CalFire Vegetation Treatment 
Program, Draft) Example from CalFire Programmatic 
EIR. (Below) Example from East Bay with limbed oak 
trees and native herbaceous vegetation remains for 
long-term erosion control, as an alternative to weeds, 
and for habitat benefits. Photo by Jim Flanson. 

CalFire will need to respond to each of the EIR comments. EB 
-CNPS and other environmental organizations are continu¬ 
ing to participate in this dialogue locally. Gratefully, even 
though MOFD has a tight project timeframe, they've kept an 
open line to hear from the public. Recently we called about 
leaving some green leafy growth on a population of Creep¬ 
ing wild rye (Elymus triticoides) and other native perennial 
bunchgrasses. One of the project's updates showed a large 
hill slope of creeping wild rye above Pleasant Hill Road and 
Highway 24 being sheared right to ground level. Although 



CONSERVATION REPORT (CONT.) 


not a protected "rare and endangered" plant, creeping wild 
rye, as well as native perennial bunchgrasses, are stewards 
of our natural areas. Among other benefits, they hold soils 
in place, increase rainwater infiltration and carbon storage 
deep into the ground. Some are over a hundred years old. 
There needs to be a continuing dialogue and scientific guid¬ 
ance about how to sustain ecological diversity and reduce 
some vegetation fuels in natural lands, especially since the 
two goals often complement each other. 

Strong Local support for TESLA bill - Senate Bill 
767, sponsored by State Senator Steve Glazer (D-Orinda) and 
co-sponsored five East Bay State Assemblymembers, allows 
the State's TESLA property in Livermore to be sold for park 
use. Currently State Parks has designated the property for an 
off-road vehicle site due to legislation that takes a portion of 
our gas taxes to expand off-road vehicle sites in California. 
Thanks to the support of many local organizations, agencies, 
and elected officials, the bill again cleared state Senate and 
Assembly committee hearings and as of this writing, needs 
to go out of "suspense file" and onto the Assembly Floor for 
a vote. Conservation Committee member Beth Wurzburg 
has traveled to Sacramento numerous times to speak in favor 
of the bill. The bill's local co-sponsors include Assembly- 
members Tim Grayson (14 th District - Central Contra Costa 
and Benecia), Buffy Wicks (15 th District - East Bay), Rebecca 
Bauer-Kahan (16 th District - San Ramon), Rob Bonta, (18 th 
District-Oakland), and Bill Quirk (20 th District- Hayward). 
Assemblymember Rebecca Bauer-Kahan expressed her ac¬ 
tive support for passage of this bill in a recent Environmental 
Roundtable she organized. 

Groups call for Full EIR on big condo project at 
Richmond's Point Molate 

A Small footnote in the City of Richmond's "public scoping 
notice" brought out speakers to a City Hall hearing to call 
for a full Environmental Impact Report on Point Molate de¬ 
velopment plans. The City is proposing to do an amended, 
or "supplemental," Environmental Impact Report (SEIR) 
building on the previous combined casino and condo project 
EIR. However, the residents noticed that the City was sud¬ 
denly introducing a very new project by allowing the possible 
doubling of condo development - to over 2,000 units - on this 
environmentally sensitive property. 

Last summer, residents participated in long-sought commu¬ 
nity planning meetings to outline a vision for Point Molate. 
The planning process included tours of Point Molate and 
follow-up planning sessions. Many residents were able to 
tour the Point Molate uplands and historic buildings for the 
first time. In subsequent community planning sessions, resi¬ 
dents expressed overwhelming support for keeping the south 
watershed as a public park and outdoor resources for kids 
and families with no or limited housing construction in the 
already disturbed north watershed (site of the historic Wine- 
haven building). The Council adopted both the consultant and 
the community's plans. However, in January 2019, Mayor 
Tom Butt received enough votes from a new City Council to 


remove any restrictions on building in the environmentally 
sensitive south watershed. 

At the recent hearing and in written comments, EB CNPS 
commented that adding more than a thousand new housing 
units, along with dramatic changes to traffic at the one and 
only single land access road in and out of Pt. Molate, as well 
as other factors, makes this a new project and requires a new, 
current Environmental Impact Report. 

In other conservation news: 

Construction at U.C/s Richmond Field Station 
coastal prairie 

Five years ago, the U.C. Regents adopted the Environmental 
Impact Report for a new Richmond Bay campus at the exist¬ 
ing Field Station along the Richmond shoreline and Highway 
580. The University proposed a "global campus" but state 
budget cutbacks put the plans on hold. The Richmond Field 
Station site supports a large, rare coastal prairie surrounded 
by a scattering of older buildings. EB CNPS, the Sierra Club, 
and the California Native Grasslands Association argued for 
conserving the maximum amout of coastal prairie and incor¬ 
porating it as a landscape feature of the new development. 
One of the first building projects at the Field Station, expan¬ 
sion of the Northern Regional Library Facility, began this 
year. Botanical surveys by AECOM (formerly URS) by Dina 
Robertson, Casey Stewman, George Strand in 2006 identified 
twenty-three EB CNPS locally rare species in the field station 
grasslands, included in the "Big Meadow" where the new 
construction is encroaching. To mitigate for loss of sensitive 
native grassland, the Richmond Bay Campus EIR adopted a 
plan proposed by consultants to excavate 10" deep layers of 
native grassland, place it around the site, and roll it in with 
equipment, in the manner manufactured lawn sod is installed. 

One of the ongoing concerns of EB CNPS is the lack of ongoing 
management of the prairie, including mowing and recovering 
the site from the large invasive Harding grass (Phalaris acjuatica) 
populations that have expanded across the prairie over many 
years. The University has been contacted about plans for na¬ 
tive grassland mitigation and maintenance at the Field Station. 

EBCNPS comments on Coyote Hills park 

Conservation Committee member Tri Do appeared before 
the East Bay Regional Parks Board Executive Committee 
to ask that the District's plan be improved so that native 
bunchgrasses and other native vegetation found on the site 
remain when the District starts construction for the Coyote 
Hills expansion. EB CNPS supports the District's plan to 
restore large portions of the remaining oak woodlands, dis¬ 
turbed grasslands, and a wetland, but believes that sufficient 
botanical surveys are required to retain existing native plant 
resources. The Chapter's submitted these same comments on 
the project's Draft Environmental Impact Report (EIR). Site 
of the Patterson Ranch, the property was donated to the Park 
District. The Friends of Coyote Hills, Citizens' Committee to 
Complete the Refuge and other local stakeholders worked for 
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CONSERVATION REPORT (CONT.) 

years to oppose urban expansion on this land that adjoins the Jim Hanson, Conservation Chair 
Coyote Hills Regional Park. The District Board will consider 
the final EIR on September 3rd. 


POINT ISABEL AND ENVIRONS OVER THE SUMMER 


Beautiful Hoffman Marsh!! July and August are the months 
when Hoffman Marsh dresses up and displays its breath¬ 
taking flora. California sea lavender ( Limonium califomicum) 
blooms throughout the marsh casting its colorful hue. The 
dazzling yellow flowers on coastal gumweed ( Grindelia strida) 
look as though they were plugged into an electric socket. 
Marsh jaumea (Jaumea camosa) and alkali heath ( Frankenia sa- 
lina) play their part displaying their lovely delicate flowers for 
all (who come close enough) to see. Shore birds of every kind 
are enjoying the marsh and we spotted a bat ray (Mylobatis 
califomica) swimming under the bridge taking advantage of 
the tide flowing in from the Bay. 

Multiple work parties during these two months involved 
dedicated volunteers removing bindweed, pepperweed, fen¬ 
nel seedlings, ice plant, mallow, bristly ox tongue, dandelion, 
and what we hope is the last of the radish. Stewards and Core 
Volunteers also mulched a small pathway to provide easier 
access to the break area, irrigated the new plantings, removed 
piles of oat grass from around the shrubs and the marsh edge, 
while Rob removed all the trash. Ivy also collected a small 
bag of poppy seeds that we distributed along the trail where 
the poppies were far too sparse. 

We spent many hours removing Russian thistle ( Salsola soda) 
all along the channel west of our site and we also ventured 
onto the shore immediately south of Point Isabel across from 


Costco (facing the Albany Bulb) to remove an accumulation 
of Algerian lavender (Limonium ramosissimum) and Russian 
thistle infesting the precious coastal plants. (At the last work 
party, we searched Hoffman Marsh for Algerian lavender and 
found only one plant that Steward Nancy removed.) 

In August we had another interesting learning experience 
when Tom spotted a very unusual plant growing west of 
our project site next to the railroad tracks. We sent photos of 
the mature plant, the floral structure, and the leaves to Lech 
Naumovich who contacted Barbara Ertter regarding the ID. 
Barbara confirmed that it is lizard-tail or velvet weed ( Oeno¬ 
thera curtiflora), formerly Gaura parviflora or G. mollis and that 
it is not native to California. Barbara had collected it at Point 
Isabel many years ago and when we looked on Calflora, we 
saw that Barbara's report on this plant at Point Isabel was 
the only one for all of Northern California! We reported our 
sighting at https: / /www.calflora.org/cgi-bin/noccdetail. 
cgi?seq num=pol40792&taxon=Qenothera+curtiflora after 

heading back out and removing the mature plant and its 22 
seedlings. It's always good to acquire a little more knowledge. 

Special thanks to all the Stewards and volunteers who work 
tirelessly to protect the native plants and the marsh. And 
thanks as always to the EBRPD and to the City of Richmond 
for their support. 

Jane and Tom Kellly 
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August 17 Crew (left), Grindelia 
stricta in bloom (right). Photos by 
Jane Kelly. 







POINT ISABEL AND ENVIRONS OVER THE SUMMER ( cont.) 



July 20 crew (above), August 3 crew (below). Photos by Jane Kelly. 
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POINT ISABEL AND ENVIRONS OVER THE SUMMER ( cont.) 



July 6 Crew (above), Oenothera curtiflora (below left), Limonium californicum (below right), Photos by Jane 
Kelly. 
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SKYLINE GARDENS REPORT 


With a long, cool spring and those late May rains, we've had 
glorious wildflowers all through this month; sticky monkey- 
flower and farewell-to-spring have just been stunning. We've 
been busy chasing down many invasives, and lately focusing 
on scattergrass (Ehrharta) under the bays along the ridge. On 
July 12th, we had a big corporate workday with the Ridge 
Trail and MSCI group, where 23 of us hauled all the logging 
debris off the Northern Triangle (above Siesta Gate). Once all 
that brush is chipped up, weTl be ready to start restoration 
with the rains. 

We're still going out twice a week: Sunday mornings at 9:30 
am and Wednesday afternoons at 4 pm. Please let me know 
if you can make it. 

Our native red thistles, the big, tall silver ones with the 
candy-apple red flowers have been really great this past 
month. Botanically, these are Cirsium occidentale ; common 
names are cobweb thistle and western thistle. Blooming late 
in the season, usually in June, these are a keystone species 
in terms of all the many forms of life they support. Here's a 
group of them: 



These flowers are borne on stalks up to three feet tall, and 
one plant can have up to fifteen flowers. (Photo thanks to Bill 
Helsel.) They grow in the hottest, rockiest and windiest of 
places at Skyline, especially along the ridge of Barberry Peak. 
It's hard to imagine how how such large plants can grow in 
the toughest and driest of places, but whenever I mention 
the Barberry Peak area, people respond, almost without fail. 


"Oh, that's where the big, red thistles grow." They have such 
a searing beauty. 

Here's a flower up close: 



Just look at that red! For me, these are the stars in the crown 
of the High Ridge area. (Photo thanks to Angela) 

Cobweb thistles are basically biennials (grow leaves the first 
year, flower, seed and die the second year) so the flowers we 
see this year are actually from second year plants, blooming 
for the first time. This native species grows on rocky ridges 
up and down the state, and comes in several varieties and 
color forms (photo by Mark Kummel): 



Here is a female Anna's Hummingbird nectaring. We've 
actually seen them doing this up at Barberry Peak this year. 
(Photo thanks to Ken Hickman). 
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SKYLINE GARDENS REPORT (CONT.) 


Any creatures with a long tongues are especially drawn to 
thistle nectar, especially butterflies: 



Here's a double -- two Pale Swallowtails nectaring. (Thanks 
again to Mark Kummel for this photo) Pale Swallowtails are 
so called because of the pale, moonlight color of their wings 
between the black stripes. These lay their eggs on plants in 
the Buckthorn family (Rhamnaceae), which includes cof- 
feeberry and ceanothus. We see a lot of them up at Barberry. 
Some sixteen species of butterflies are known to nectar on 
cobweb thistles. 

Besides nourishing the large and showy creatures, native 
thistles are also food for many smaller ones; like these aphids: 



Here's one of our plentiful, native Yellow-faced Bumblebees 
- head down and butt to the sky, deep in thistle country. 
Bumblebees have long tongues for nectaring in such hard 
to reach flowers as lupines, clovers, and thistles. Thistles are 
in the aster family, and the flower heads are actually com¬ 
posites up to hundreds of individual flowers, each with its 
own drop of nectar deep down. This bumblebee stayed on 
this one thistle for over a minute, carefully moving just a bit 
each time to probe the next flower in the head. (Photo thanks 
to Margaret.) 



Wildlife is drawn to cobweb thistles for more than the nectar 
and pollen. Some species of butterflies lay their eggs on thistle 
leaves, and these become caterpillars: 



We have found several kinds of caterpillars on thistles at 
Skyline. This dark one we believe to be either a Painted Lady 
or a Mylitta Crescent. These eat the leaves between the mid¬ 
rib and the spines, and then roll the leaf over to protect the 
chrysalis. (Photo Mark Kummel). 
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SKYLINE GARDENS REPORT (CONT.) 


In the picture on the previous page, the stem is just covered 
with aphids. If you look closely, you will see a number of 
black ants crawling around and over the aphids (there's 
even one at the tip of a spine, on the right). These aphids are 
special aphids, native to North America and Europe, known 
as Plum-Thistle Aphids (Brachycaudus cardui ). In early spring 
they live on trees and shrubs of the genus Prunus. Later on 
in the year the adults fly to thistle stems. The ants are there 
to tend the aphids. They move them around, cultivate them, 
with the same purposes as people tend cows. The ants live 
on the honey dew that the aphids secrete. This seems to be 
mutually beneficial, as researchers have tried cultivating the 
aphids without the ants, and they just don't seem to make it. 
Any ideas on the species of this ant? 


Now, let's step back and consider the big picture ... thistles, 
people, hummingbirds, butterflies, bumblebees, caterpillars, 
aphids, ants, seeds; soil, sun and rain... it's all fantastic, isn't it? 

It's our great honor to play a part; to mingle, merge, and marry 
with these many other lives. 

Happy Trails, 

Glen Schneider 

Below: thistle seeds, photo by Cynthia. 
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Manzanita Day at Native 
Here- September 28 

When will the manzanitas be available?" The an¬ 
swer is: Saturday, September 28 at 10 am! 

We will have Arctostaphylos auriculata (Mount 
Diablo manzanita), Arctostaphylos manzanita ssp. 
manzanita (common manzanita), Arctostaphylos 
manzanita ssp. laevigata (Contra Costa manza¬ 
nita), and Arctostaphylos glauca (big-berry man¬ 
zanita) from the Diablo area, and Arctostaphylos 
Crustacea ssp. Crustacea (brittleleaf manzanita) 
from the Bay Hills area. 

John Danielsen will talk at 11 am about our local 
manzanitas, identifying them, caring for them 
and learning to treasure what they can do to 
enhance your garden. Several hundred plants, 
representing most of the local manzanita types 


will be available for sale. John has spent decades 
growing local native plants at Native Here Nursery 
and studying them in their natural settings. He 
will be happy to answer your questions as well as 
show you many of the plants in the nursery that 
do well with manzanitas. This is always a special 
day at the nursery kicking off the fall/winter and 
spring series of Special Events. 

We also will be offering over 200 species of other 
local native plants for your delight. The nursery 
opens at 10 am and closes at 2 pm, so be sure 
to plan your day to include a visit and enjoy our 
plant selections. 

For more information see http://native- 
herenursery.org 

101 Golf Course Drive 
Tilden Park, Berkeley, 94708 


ONGOINING RESTORATION PROJECTS 


Here is a list of projects associ¬ 
ated with the Chapter. We give 
website and contact informa¬ 
tion when available: 

Albany Hill 

www.tendancienthill.ora 
Margot Cunningham, leader 
tashorehill@gmail.com 

Garber Park Stewards 

garberparkstewards@gmail. 

com 

Huckleberry Botanic Regional 
Preserve 

Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 

John Muir NHS (Martinez) 
Elaine Jackson, leader 
925-372-0687 
elainejx@att.net 


Point Isabel 

El Cerrito Recycling Center 
Tom and Jane Kelly, leaders 
510-704-8628 (w) 
510-684-6484 (c) 
kyotousa@sbcglobal.net 

McLaughlin Eastshore State 
Park (Berkeley) 

John Kenny, leader 
johnkenny54@yahoo.com 

Sibley Regional Park 
Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 

Skyline Gardens 
www.skvlineaardens.ora 

Glen Schneider, leader 

stinkwort (Dittrichia graveo- 
lens) Removal 
Barbara Leitner, leader 


Marsh Creek Walnut Creek Open Space 

Heath Bartosh, leader Lesley Hunt, leader 

925-957-0069 

hbartosh@nomadecology.com 










OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRS 


Committees are formed based 
on chapter needs and the 
interests of volunteers. Pro¬ 
posals for committees and 
projects are welcome 
and will be considered by the 
Board. 

Officers 

President 

Judy Schwartz 

president@ebcnps.org 

Vice President 

Sally de Becker 

vice-president@ebcnps.org 

Corresponding Secretary 
Clara Gerdes 

corresponding-secretary@ebcnps. 

org 

Recording Secretary 
Robin Mitchell 

recording-secretary@ebcnps.org 

Treasurer 
David Margolies 
510-654-0283 
treasurer@ebcnps.com 

Committees 

Bay Leaf Newsletter 
Joe Willingham, editor 
510-705-1798 
bayleaf@ebcnps.org 

CNPS State Chapter Council del¬ 
egate 

Beth Wurzburg 

Conservation 
Jim Hanson, Chair 
jimhmail@sonic.net 

Field Trips 

Janet Gawthrop, Chair 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 

Funds Development 
Delia Taylor, Chair 
510-527-3912 

funds-development-chair@ebcnps. 

org 


Information Infrastructure 
Peter Rauch, Chair 
info-infra-comm-chair@ebcnps.org 

Membership 

Sally de Becker, Chair 

ebcnps-membership@ebcnps.org 

Native Here Nursery 
Lesley Hunt, Chair 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Outreach 

Lesley Hunt, Chair 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Programs (Lecture Series) 
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OCTOBER MEMBERS’ MEETING 


Wildness and Design in the Urban Garden 
Speaker: Todd Gilens 
Wednesday, October 23, 7:30 pm 

Location: Garden Room, Orinda Public Library (location 
information below) 

Native plants point to an original integration of species and 
place, but we often think of wildness and domesticity in op¬ 
posing terms. This presentation will explore the contrast, and 
how sensitive design can make us more at home in our homes 
as well as better partners in a regional ecology. Connections 
between philosophical and practicalt perspectives will be il¬ 
lustrated using examples from Bay Area gardens, California 
landscapes, and around the world. 

Todd Gilens is a freelance garden designer and visual artist. 
His work has been seen on public transit vehicles, in botani¬ 


cal gardens, arts and conference centers, abandoned factories 
and wilderness areas, as well as the front and back yards 
of East Bay residents. He has designed private gardens for 
the last seven years, taught ecology classes in the landscape 
architecture program at the Academy of Art University, and 
occasionally leads a landscape photography workshop for the 
Point Reyes Field Institute. Todd earned a master's degree 
in landscape architecture from Harvard University and his 
website, which includes both artworks and garden design, 
is toddgilens.com . 

East Bay CNPS members meetings are free of charge and 
open to everyone. This month's meeting takes place in the 
Garden Room of the Orinda Public Library at 26 Orinda Way, 
Orinda 94563, a few blocks from the Orinda BART station. 
The Garden Room is on the second floor of the building, ac¬ 
cessible by stairs or an elevator. Email programs@ebcnps.org 
if you have questions. 



Photo by Todd Gilens. 











AND WORKING WITH FAVORITE SPECIES 


OCTOBER 1 9, 1 1 AM 
NATIVE HERE NURSERY 
TALK BY ARLEEN FENG 


Native Here Nursery will be open from 7 0AM - 2PM with 
new supplies and many favorite plants. Proceeds from 
Native Here Nursery support the activities of the local 
chapter of the California Native Plant Society. 

/ \ \ 1 L J 

Native Here Nursery. 101 Golf Course Dr H Titefen Regional Park, Berkeley. CA 
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Native Here Nursery Announces 

2019-2020 Special Event Saturdays 

10 am to 2 pm 
Short talk at 11 am 


October 19: Getting Started with Native Plants 
November 23: Ferns and Other Shady Friends 
February (Saturday TBD): Ground Covers 
March (Saturday TBD): Pollinators 
April (Saturday TBD): Annuals and Bulbs 


NATIVE HERE HURSERY NEWS 


Keeping plant diseases at bay 

We are pleased that Crystal Leanza has joined us at Native 
Here to help us prevent plant diseases. She will focus on 
phytophthoras which are now a problem for every nursery 
in the state, not just native plant nurseries like ours, and will 
be instituting an ongoing testing program to make sure we 
continue to sell healthy plants to the public. 

Tree work 

Every year there is tree work to be done to keep the nursery 
from getting too shady. This year we're concentrating on the 
back section. Already it is a lot sunnier than it has been for 
years, which is good because we grow our Mt. Diablo plants 
there. 

Strategic Planning 

Like the chapter the nursery needs to do some planning for 
the future. In our case it's a mixture of strategic planning and 
business planning. Thanks to Jane Kelly, who has volunteered 
for both the chapter and the nursery for many years, we have 
the perfect mentor for this process. Joan Chaplick has broad 


experience in doing all the kinds of planning we need, is a 
quick study, and had an immediate grasp of our problems 
and opportunities with some practical suggestions. 

New Stock Available 

As the rainy season approaches we are setting out new stock 
for winter planting. Come by and get some old favorites or 
new offerings for your garden. There is a new inventory 
posted on nativehere.org for use in planning your visit. 
Winter Special Events - Favorite Native Plants 
We have planned a series of six special events this year from 
September to April, with some new topics and some familiar 
ones. On October 19 our own Arleen Feng will talk about 
getting started with native gardening using some favorite 
and easy-to-grow plants as examples. If you or a friend is 
interested in this eco-friendly activity but not quite sure how 
to begin this is the talk for you. 

Lesley Hunt 
NHN Committee 



John Danielsen (left) gave a 
seed collection workshop in 
July as part of our program 
to educate our volunteers 
about nursery functions other 
than the one they do. As well 
as spreading knowledge, the 
event caused several volun¬ 
teers to sign up to go on seed 
collecting trips. This is one 
of the first steps in training 
new leaders for the nursery's 
future. 
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POINT ISABEL AND STEGE MARSH IN SEPTEMBER 

We have exciting news about a recent arrival at Stege Marsh are still long stretches of this plant along the Bay Trail. At our 
along the Bay Trail. At 8 am on September 16 our friend Juan first work party in September, we discovered something we'd 
Reardon was walking along the trail when he spotted and vid- never seen before. Thanks to volunteers Gudrun and Martha 
eotaped an otter in Stege Marsh munching on a crab and then we learned that the very small orange and black creatures at- 
diving and catching a fish that s/he proceeded to consume tached to the fennel were ladybug pupae. Our crew members 
under the watchful eyes of a Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodias). pointed out the ladybug larvae feasting on aphids and they 
Megan Isadore, Executive Director of The River Otter Ecology explained the four stages in the life cycle of our ladybugs. La- 
Project confirms the ID as a River Otter (Lontra canadensis) and dybugs are not true bugs (Hemiptera) but beetles (Coleoptera) 
says that through such sightings they've changed the river of the Coccinellidae family. Like butterflies, they lay eggs that 
otter map in California, increasing it by 4,100 square miles! develop into larvae that become pupae that turn into adult 
Here is the link to the otter video - be patient as it takes a ladybugs. Newborn ladybugs are soft and pale in color. In a 
moment to load: https: / /tinyurl.com/v6nq8w42 few hours, their shells harden and turn red. 


In September Greens at Work focused our efforts on the hand 
removal of Algerian lavender (Limonium ramosissimum aka 
LIRA) from the south shore of Point Isabel as well as from 
East and West Stege Marsh. Our objective is to prevent the 
application of pesticides such as occurred at the south shore 
earlier this year. That pesticide spraying, where shore birds 
feed and rest, killed native plants and did not eliminate the 
Algerian lavender leaving thousands of these invasive plants 
thriving at the shore. We were visited by Long-billed Curlews, 
Egrets, Gulls, American Avocets, flocks of Willets, and more 
during our work parties in this area. As of September 23 we 
have hand pulled 60 large garbage bags full of Algerian laven¬ 
der, while removing loads of Russian thistle ( Salsola soda) that 
we leave in place to compost, and we have picked up a lot of 
trash. In their newly cleared areas, the pickleweed (Salicomia 
pacified), marsh jaumea (Jaumea carnosa), salt grass (Distichlis 
spicata) and California native sea lavender ( Limonium califor- 
nicum) now have room to spread. We were delighted when 
the otter visitor arrived and fed at one of the areas we cleared 
a few weeks ago. 

While we have kept our revegetated area free of fennel, there 



Ladybug larva (photo by Martha Bertelsen) 


In the meantime, the hummingbirds and we have been enjoy¬ 
ing the stunning blooms of the California fuchsia (Epilobium 
canum), and a crab spider from the Thomisidae family has 
been sitting quietly on one of the coyote mint (Monardella 
villosa) plants. 

All in all, it has been a pretty exciting September for Greens 
at Work at Point Isabel and Stege Marsh. 

Our thanks go to our friend Jim Morel for editing the otter 
video, to Core Volunteer Rob for the continuous trash removal 
at Point Isabel, to Juri and Ian for all the trash removal (on 
Coastal Clean Up Day) and to Nancy and Jean for the young 
LIRA removal at Stege Marsh, to all Stewards and volunteers, 
and to the EBRPD for helping us dispose of all the Algerian 
lavender and trash from the marsh. Many thanks also to 
the City of Richmond and its abatement team for being so 
responsive to our requests to pick up dumped trash along 
Rydin Road. The area is a frequent dump site for household 
trash and we're all doing our best to minimize the amount 
of trash and prevent it from working its way into Hoffman 
Marsh. The City's staff have a lot to deal with throughout the 
City so we're grateful for their continued support. 

Jane and Tom Kelly 


Monardella villosa & Crab Spider (photo by Lewis Payne) 
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POINT ISABEL CCONT.) 



Above: The September 7 crew (photo by Jane Kelly). Be¬ 
low left: the Stege Marsh Otter (photo by Juan Reardon). 
Below right: Epilobium canum (photo by Lewis Payne). 
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SKYLINE GARDENS GEOLOGY AND RESTORATION 


Click on this link https:/ / tinyurl.com/yxzdssgu to see a 
geologic cross section of Berkeley Hills. 

Illustration by Brian Maebius, from an article "From the In¬ 
side Out" by Horst Rademacher in the January-March 2012 
issue of Bay Nature. 

Ecological restoration is the process of assisting the recovery 
of an ecosystem. The Skyline Gardens Alliance, a project of 
East Bay CNPS, has for three years been focused on restoring 
the "High Ridge Meadows" of the steep, volcanic ridge area 
between Tilden and Sibley Regional Parks. Skyline Gardens is 
East Bay MUD Watershed land, traversed north-south by the 
East Bay Skyline Trail. Under a permit from EBMUD which 
allows us to go off trail, we have been carrying out a botani¬ 
cal survey and ecological restoration in the roughly 250 acres 
of watershed between Tilden Steam Trains and Highway 24. 
We have worked thousands hours on the site over that last 
three years, and we have learned a lot. 

This whole ridge sits atop layers of volcanic rock known as 
the Moraga Volcanics, the term for the series of eruptions here 
roughly 10 million years ago. These volcanic strata have now 
been tipped to nearly vertical. Sibley's Round Top, Grizzly 
Peak proper, and Tilden's Vollmer Peak are the three of the 
best-known high points along the ridge. 

Because volcanic or basaltic rock is very hard and weather 
resistant, these volcanic ridges are the tallest and steepest 
of the Bay Hills, with an average elevation of l,600feet. We 
refer to this greater volcanic area, which extends from Inspira¬ 
tion Point south to the new McCosker annex of Sibley Park, 
as the High Ridge Volcanic Area. 

The ridge area separates the cool bayside flatlands from the 
hot interior - it is where the fog meets the heat. The ridge area 
receives the highest average annual rainfall in the entire East 
Bay, averaging 34 inches, with up to another 8 inches of extra 
fog drip each year. Volcanic soil is very fertile and has unique 
properties; volcanic areas are laced with springs and seeps. 
Because of the rockiness and steepness, this area has histori¬ 
cally been only lightly grazed. The result is a veritable Noah's 
Ark of native plants. Skyline Gardens is the most botanically 
diverse area of its size in the entire East Bay. Here, we have 
verified 282 native species to date, nearly 70 of which are on 


the EBCNPS list of rare and unusual plants. 

Along the rocky ridge spines we have discovered special areas 
that have really won our hearts. We call them the High Ridge 
Meadows. They are very rocky, the soil is very thin, and they 
tend to be hot and sunny places. They contain spectacular, 
sometimes nearly intact, remnants of "what must have once 
been." They are true meadows, containing hardly any woody 
plants. They contain some of the best and most diverse popu¬ 
lations of native grasses that I have ever seen in the East Bay: 
Idaho fescue, june grass, squirreltail grass, purple needlegrass, 
California brome, California melic, bent grass, and even pine 
bluegrass. They also contain a rich assortment of native peren¬ 
nials and bulbs: mule's ears, checker bloom, yelllow biscuit 
root, cobweb thistle, star Lily, Ithuriel's spear, coyotemint, 
soap root, and many others. These wild ones grow not just 
as relics, but often in great abundance. 



Here's a photo of one meadow area we encountered that is 
still relatively intact. 

In this early April photo, we see mule's ears (big yellow), 
blue dicks (small blue), yellow biscuit root (small yellow), 
Indian paintbrush (red), California poppies, and many na¬ 
tive grasses and forbs - all mingling among the fabulous, 
lichen-covered, volcanic rocks. Up here it feels like the High 
Sierra at peak bloom. 

But truth to tell, these High Ridge Meadows are also badly 
degraded and threatened by invasive annuals, such as Ital¬ 
ian thistle, poison hemlock, rose clover, mustard, wild oats, 
erodium, and a whole witch's brew of some 60 other exotic 
species. The native annuals grow relatively sparsely in these 
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SKYLINE GARDENS (CONT.) 

meadow areas, having been almost completely choked out 
by the exotics. 

These High Ridge Meadows are some of the "last of the best" 
places we have here in the East Bay. Having won our hearts, 
they have called forth a huge effort on our part, literally thou¬ 
sands of hours, to assist them on a path to recovery. Working 
from the base of a rich backbone of native perennials, our basic 
strategy is to exhaust the seed bank of the invasive annuals. 
Our motto: "Remove the Exotics." Most of these invasives are 
annuals and their seeds are actually quite short-lived in the 
soil. They are quite straightforward to eradicate in a 3-year 
time frame - IF they are not allowed to go to seed. That said, 
it is tons of glorious and fulfilling work and requires diligence 
and exacting follow-up to make sure the invasives don't sneak 
through and reseed. 

The restoration sequence is outlined in the graphic above. 
Of special note is our pioneering work in the use of vinegar 
spray (5% acetic acid) to kill young invasive seedlings. We 
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use backpack, professional grade (Solo 4 gallon) sprayers. 
Vinegar is quite effective, especially on the broadleaf seedlings 
(dicots), when done within two months of the first rains that 
bring up new growth. If we spray this early, the native peren¬ 
nials and bulbs are still dormant, so we can spray the tops 
of them. We think this is very clever. Horticultural grades of 
Vinegar are available at 20 to 30% acetic acid, but expensive. 
We find that a dilution to 5% acetic acid is effective; (by the 
way, this is the actual concentration of ordinary household 
distilled white vinegar; and, the generic is much cheaper to 
buy - $2 a gallon at Costco, for example). 

Vinegar is a natural product, made from fruit or grain. It's a 
simple molecule that breaks down quickly and naturally to 
water and C02. It does not persist in or acidify the soil. Vin¬ 
egar is a 'contact spray' that burns the foliage of plants, but 
unlike systemic weed killers such as Roundup (glyphosate), 
vinegar is not taken into the stems and roots. Vinegar may 
require follow up sprays or hand weeding, especially on 
large-seeded grasses like wild oats. If you want to test this 
at home, put a cupful of hosehold vinegar in a spray bottle 


and see for yourself. 



Here are some samples of vinegar's effectiveness as an her¬ 
bicide at Skyline Gardens: 

The photo above is three days after vinegar was sprayed (left 
side) on a raffish section of High Ridge Meadow that was 
heavily degraded with exotic annuals. 

Above is a close up of the effect on Italian thistles (photo by 
Cynthia Adkisson: 

The dead one (left) is two days since spray. Notice how the 


root branches are all gone. The live one (right) was unearthed 
a minute before the photo. For some reason, vinegar is par¬ 
ticularly deadly on Italian thistle, which is an annual, (as are 
most Asterceae seedlings), and even kills the taproot in the 
rosette stage (up until early March, before they start to bolt). 

As to results, below is a High Ridge Meadow terrace, look¬ 
ing southwest, after one year of mowing, spraying and hand 
weeding (Sibley off in the distance). All plants in this early 
April photo are natives: besides the bloomers (blue dicks, 
California poppies, yellow biscuit root, soap root, golden 
aster, and buckwheat), there are several species of native 
grasses (purple needlegrass, California melic, and June grass). 
Gone is the blanket of thistles, rose clover, and erodium that 
had covered and choked the natives growing underneath. 
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SKYLINE GARDENS (CONT.) 



tinguished, we can sow with a mix of locally gathered na¬ 
tive annuals. After that, having put into place the essential 
elements of ecosystem recovery our job is to focus on the 
occasional weeds and let the natives sort themselves out as 
they best see fit. 

Here's another example, looking east to Mount Diablo, 
right along the edge of the Skyline trail (photo by Meredith 
Nielsen): 

Three years ago, this trail edge was a menacing thicket of 
Italian thistles. Underneath were a few poppies and pop¬ 



corn flowers. With the thistles gone, the natives have come 
roaring back. 

For more information or to volunteer, email: skyline gar- 
dens@ebcnps.org or visit our website: skylinegardens.org 
We hold outings twice a week (Wednesday afternoons and 
Sunday mornings). To date, we have held over 250 work- 


Glen Schneider is a Bay Area naturalist and native plant spe¬ 
cialist. He is the organizer of the Skyline Gardens Alliance, 
a habitat restoration effort in the Berkeley Hills above the 
Caldecott Tunnel. An East Bay native, he grew up in a local 
nursery family and has been a native plant garden landscape 
designer/builder for over 40 years. He is currently writing 
a nature field guide to the East Bay. His own local native 
plant garden in Berkeley is on the Bringing Back the Natives 
Garden Tour every year. 

In March of 2018, Glen and Skyline Gardens received a Jef¬ 
ferson Award for Public Service and was featured on KPIX 
Channel 5 TV. 

RESTORATION IN OCTOBER 

Saturday, October 5 and November 2 at 9:30 am. Point Isabel 
restoration: Join the Kellys and Greens at Work on the San 
Francsico Bay Trail side of Pt. Isabel, just to the west of the 
Central Avenue exit from the 580 freeway in El Cerrito. For 
more information email tkelly@kyotousa.org . 

Sunday, October 6 and November 3 at 10 am. Northshore 
Basin: Seeding and planting may resume if any early rains 
permit. Weeding will continue, as will the return of salt grass 
along the shoreline near Schoolhouse Creek. For more infor¬ 
mation, email johnkenny54@yahoo.com . 

Saturday, October 12, 9 am, Sibley Park (Orinda side): We 
will start from Old Tunnel Road staging area, and proceed to 
push back the notorious wall of broom. Remember to bring 
your own water bottle, but park staff will meet us at the stag¬ 
ing area so that we can fill water bottles and pick up loaner 
gloves. For more information, e-mail janetgawthrop47@ 
gmail.com 

Saturday, October 19, 10 am, Garber Park Stewards: Join 
Shelagh, Mark and other volu,nteers at the parking/ pullout 
area off Claremont Avenue, west/ downhill from Rispin Lane. 
To RSVP and for more information go to www.Meetup.com/ 
garberpark/ 

Sunday, October 20, 9:30 am. Huckleberry Regional Bo¬ 
tanic Preserve: Meet us at the parking lot, where we will 
decide on the day's work location and pick up loaner gloves 
and tools. To RSVP and for more information, go to www. 
Meetup.com/ebcnps/ and look in upcoming events on this 
date. Same e-mail as for the Sibley Park date if you need 
more information. 

Saturday, October 26, 9:30 am, Albany Hill: Join Margot 
and other volunteers to help remove ivy and other invasive 
species from oak and willow groves. To RSVP and get the 
starting location, e-mail tashore@gmail.com . 
days totaling nearly 1,800 volunteer shifts. 

Glen Schneider 
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BRINGING BACK THE NATIVES UPDATE 


Dear Friend of the Bringing Back the Natives Garden Tour, 
Below is the list of upcoming workshops and information on 
the fall Native Plant Extravaganza and two pollinator events 
that will take place this fall. Details are below. 

Saturday workshops: 

Fall 2019 workshops led by Judy Adler and Pete Veilleux: 

• California Native Plant Propagation for Begin¬ 
ners - Sept. 28, Nov. 2 and Nov. 9 (Walnut Creek) 

• GardeningwithNatureinMind-Oct.12 (WalnutCreek) 

• Designing Native Gardens for Color and Inter¬ 
est Throughout the Year - Oct. 19 (Oakland) 

• Gardening for Wildlife - Oct. 19 and 26 (Walnut 
Creek) 

These workshops will fill; register now to ensure your place. 
Saturday, October 26, from 10:00-4:00 is the Fall Native 
Plant Extravaganza and Handcrafted Goods Fundraiser! This 

shopping opportunity will offer native plant fans a good selec¬ 
tion of native plants at the best time of year to plant them. The 
Extravaganza provides the opportunity to purchase unique or 
hard to find native plants that are not normally available in 
most nurseries. Knowledgeable staff will be on hand to help 
shoppers select the best plants for their gardens. 

In addition to a wide selection of native plants, you can shop 
for holiday gifts at The Watershed Nursery in Richmond, 
where Bird vs. Bird Designs will be selling hand crafted no- 
tecards, coasters, magnets, and pins, pouches, wallets, and 
illustrations for bird watchers and other nature lovers. 

As always during the Extravaganza, in addition to East Bay 
Wilds (Oakland) and The Watershed Nursery (Richmond!, 
native plants will also be sold at Annie's Annuals and Peren¬ 
nials (Richmond). 

A percentage of all sales made on Saturday, October 26 will 
go to support the Bringing Back the Natives Garden Tour. 

Two upcoming pollinator events hosted by others: 


• Thousands of semi-trailers crisscross the country in 
the dead of night delivering goods through the dark¬ 
ness to stores, warehouses and factories nationwide. 
But some of them carry an unsuspected and highly 
unusual cargo, honey bees. Tens of billions of them 
are transported back and forth from one end of the 
United States to the other in a unique annual migra¬ 
tion that's indispensable to the feeding of America. 
One out of every three bites we eat, the growth of 
almost all our fruits, nuts and vegetables, would 
be impossible without pollination from bees. A 
new documentary feature. The Pollinators, directed 
by Peter Nelson and produced by Sally Roy, and 
Nelson and Michael Reuter, presents the fascinating 
and untold story. It also warns that the bees are in 
serious danger. For more information please contact 
Pat Schwinn: pschwinn@earthlink.net There will be 
a film screening of The Pollinators at UA Theater, 
Berkeley 7, 2274 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. $14.50. 

• 

• Pollinator Party at the Berkeley Flea Market (Ashby 
BART) on Sunday, October 13 from 10 am - 3 pm. 
Children's activities, pollinator-themed art and 
artifacts, information for supporting bee and other 
beneficial insects by planting pollinator friendly 
gardens and creating shelter/habitats, meet like 
minded people and purchase bee products and pol¬ 
linator-friendly plants from local sources. 

Facebook - "Like" us on Facebook! This fall and winter 
the Garden Tour's Facebook page will showcase gardens 
that will be on the Sunday, May 3, 2020 Bringing Back the 
Natives Garden Tour, describe the spring workshops; show 
you before-and-after garden photos; and just generally pro¬ 
vide a behind the scenes look at the Bringing Back the Natives 
Garden Tour. As ever, I hope to have your own garden on 
the Tour one day! 

Kathy Kramer 

Bringing Back the Natives Garden Tour Coordinator 
(510)236-9558 

kathy@kathykramerconsulting.net 

www.bringingbackthenatives.net 

Visit the Garden Tour on Facebook 
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GARDENING LIKE LIFE DEPENDS ON IT 


On September 2 I attended the "Gardening for Biodiversity in 
a Climate Crisis" symposium, which was put on by the Santa 
Clara Valley Chapter of the California Native Plant Society. 
The keynote speaker was Douglas Tallamy, author of " Bring¬ 
ing Nature Home: How Native Plants Sustain Wildlife in 
Our Gardens ". His message is "Garden like life depends on 
it" and "Restoring the little things that run the world: Why 
it matters, and what we can do." 

Here is what got to me 

There are now almost 3 billion fewer breeding birds in North 
America compared to 45 years ago. The causes of this decline 
are habitat loss, non-native ornamental plants, outdoor cats, 
security lights, roadside mortality, and climate change. 

The back story 

While in the nest almost all baby birds feed on the caterpillars 
of butterflies and moths. Baby birds do not live on seeds, or 
berries, or sugar water. Caterpillars are not optional for baby 
birds. If we don't have caterpillars, we won't have baby birds. 
It takes 6,000 to 9,000 caterpillars, collected by both the busy 
chickadee parents over the course of sixteen days, to raise a 
clutch of chickadee babies. And chickadees are tiny birds; just 
a third of an ounce. How many caterpillars does it take for a 
woodpecker, a bird about eight times heavier? 

Where do these caterpillars come from? Butterflies and moths 
have specialized so that they lay their eggs on just one or two 
host plants. If we don't have those plants, there will be no 
caterpillars, and thus no baby birds. 

Native plants—and lots of them—are what's required. Here 
is a comparison of how many species of caterpillars are at¬ 
tracted to native and non-native plants: oak - 270; gingko - 0; 
eucalyptus - 5; California- lilac - 120; crepe myrtle - 0. 
Japanese anndromeda - 2 (this used to be the most common 
understory nursery plant sold in America) 

Why do we care about the number of species of caterpillars 
on a tree or shrub? When the number of species ("diversity") 
is low, it would be easy for something to happen — it was too 
hot, too cold, too wet, too something—to the few species of 

FIELD TRIP IN OCTOBER 

Saturday, November 2,1 pm. Redwood Regional Park: Join 
Camille Nowell and Janet Gawthrop on the Chabot Park side 
of Redwood Road, at the Big Bear staging area. We will hike 
from there up Golden Spike and West Ridge Trails to look 
at redwood forest (2nd growth), oak woodland, and some 


caterpillars on the non-native plant, leaving no food for the 
birds. The many different types of caterpillars on the oak 
mean that some will always survive. 

Tallamy says, "With property ownership comes the responsi¬ 
bility to choose plants wisely. The days when we could choose 
a plant just because it is pretty in the garden are over. When 
we make that choice, we choose ecological destruction. Native 
plants are bird feeders. If we plant natives, we'll have birds, 
butterflies, and native bees in our gardens." 

What you can do: 

(1) Remove at least half of your lawn and non-native 
ornamentals and replace them with California native 
plants: 70% is better. The higher percentage of natives 
is a requirement for some birds before they will nest 
in a garden; otherwise they have to fly too far to find 
enough caterpillars for their chicks. 

(2) Remove weeds and invasive species from your 
property. 

(3) Preserve leaf litter under trees, as this is where many 
caterpillars spend time as pupa. 

(4) Incorporate native "keystone species" into your gar¬ 
den. These are species with the greatest habitat value 
to wildlife. Examples are oaks, willow, California- li¬ 
lac, lupine, sages, manzanita, native strawberry, gold- 
enrod, and many more. You can find a list of natives 
that have the highest value to wildlife here: http:/ / 
www.bringingnaturehome.net. 

(5) Use Calscape.org to help choose species from the list 
referred to above and also to select the rest of your 
native plants. Just type in your zip code for both 
databases. 

(6) Eliminate insecticide use. Homeowners use more 
insecticides than agriculture does. 

(7) Put motion sensors on your outdoor lights to protect 
moths. (Moths exhaust themselves around outdoor 
lights.) 

(8) Keep your cats indoors. 

Kathy Kramer 


riparian vegetation. This will be a trip to learn some plants 
in seed and talk about why vegetation communities matter. 
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MORE POINT ISABEL PHOTOS 




Above: Crew members at Stege Marsh. Below left: 
Long-billed Curlews at South Shore. Below right: Wil- 
lets and Gulls at South Shore. Photos by Jane Kelly. 
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LIRA and Salsola soda removal by Tom at Stege Marsh (photo by Jane Kelly). 


Here is a list of projects associ¬ 
ated with the Chapter. We give 
website and contact informa¬ 
tion when available: 

Albany Hill 

www.tendancienthill.ora 
Margot Cunningham, leader 
tashorehill@gmail.com 

Garber Park Stewards 

garberparkstewards@gmail. 

com 

Huckleberry Botanic Regional 
Preserve 

Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 


John Muir NHS (Martinez) 
Elaine Jackson, leader 
925-372-0687 
elainejx@att.net 

Marsh Creek 

Heath Bartosh, leader 

925-957-0069 

hbartosh@nomadecology.com 
Point Isabel 

El Cerrito Recycling Center 
Tom and Jane Kelly, leaders 
510-684-6484 (c) 
kyotousa@sbcglobal.net 

McLaughlin Eastshore State 
Park (Berkeley) 

John Kenny, leader 
johnkenny54@yahoo.com 


Sibley Regional Park 
Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 

Skyline Gardens 
www.skvlineaardens.ora 

Glen Schneider, leader 

stinkwort (Dittrichia graveo- 
lens) Removal 
Barbara Leitner, leader 

Walnut Creek Open Space 
Lesley Hunt, leader 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRS 


Committees are formed based 
on chapter needs and the 
interests of volunteers. Pro¬ 
posals for committees and 
projects are welcome 
and will be considered by the 
Board. 

Officers 

President 

Judy Schwartz 

president@ebcnps.org 

Vice President 

Sally de Becker 

vice-president@ebcnps.org 

Corresponding Secretary 
Clara Gerdes 

corresponding-secretary@ebcnps. 

org 

Recording Secretary 
Robin Mitchell 

recording-secretary@ebcnps.org 

Treasurer 
David Margolies 
510-654-0283 
treasurer@ebcnps.com 

Committees 

Bay Leaf Newsletter 
Joe Willingham, editor 
510-705-1798 
bayleaf@ebcnps.org 

CNPS State Chapter Council del¬ 
egate 

Beth Wurzburg 

Conservation 
Jim Hanson, Chair 
jimhmail@sonic.net 

Field Trips 

Janet Gawthrop, Chair 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 

Funds Development 
Delia Taylor, Chair 
510-527-3912 

funds-development-chair@ebcnps. 

org 


Information Infrastructure 
Peter Rauch, Chair 
info-infra-comm-chair@ebcnps.org 

Membership 

Melissa Williams, Chair\ 

ebcnps-membership@ebcnps.org 

Native Here Nursery 
Lesley Hunt, Chair 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Outreach 

Lesley Hunt, Chair 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Programs (Lecture Series) 
programs@ebcnps.org 

Publicity 

Vacant 

Rare Plants 

Cynthia Adkisson 

rare-plant-chair@ebcnps.org 

Unusual Plants 
Dianne Lake, Chair 
510-691-1428 
diannelake@yahoo.com 

Vegetation 

Megan Keever, Co-Chair 
megan@stillwatersci.com 

Nicole Jurjavcic, Co-Chair 
nicole@stillwatersci.com 

Webmaster 

Joe Willingham, Co-Chair 

510-705-1798 

webmaster@ebcnps.org 

John Kenny, Co-Chair 
webmaster2@ebcnps.org 


California Native Plant Society 
East Bay Chapter 
PO Box 5597 
Elmwood Station 
Berkeley CA 94705 
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NOVEMBER MEMBERS’ MEETING 


Local Indigenous Native American Ethnobotany: Useful, 

Edible, Medicinal, and Ceremonial Plants 

Speaker: James "Doc" Hale 

Date: Wednesday, November 20, 7:30 pm 

Location: Garden Room, Orinda Public Library (location 

information below) 

Over 1,000 California native plants have been identified as 
being used by indigenous Native Californians. Some of the 
more interesting uses: the silica-filled stems of horsetails ( Ecjui- 
setum spp.) have been used to sand and polish bows, arrows, 
and other objects; the flowers of California lilac (Ceanothus 
spp.) have been used as a skin cleanser and shampoo; and 
the flower stalks of deergrass (Muhlenbergia rigens) are valued 
for their flexibility, strength, and ability to expand when wet, 
making this grass species ideal for weaving watertight water 
jugs. Doc Hale will speak about the many plants that were and 
still are used for food, for medicinal and religious purposes, 
for tools and baskets, and as dyes. 

James "Doc" M. Hale (photo below) has been a professional 
vertebrate zoologist, certified wildlife biologist, ethnobiolo- 


gist, and ecological consultant for 46 years. He has conducted 
field research throughout California (as well as other states), 
is an ecological consultant for various private and public or¬ 
ganizations, conducts varied wildlife surveys, and has devel¬ 
oped numerous environmental impact reports. He has broad 
knowledge of the cultural and natural history of California 
and leads interpretive field trips to cultural sites. His current 
projects involve analyzing mountain lion ecology in Contra 
Costa County; researching Native American archaeology; 
and recording the wildlife, plants, and archaeological sites 
at Brushy Peak Regional Preserve in Livermore. 

East Bay CNPS members meetings are free of charge and 
open to everyone. This month's meeting takes place in the 
Garden Room of the Orinda Public Library at 26 Orinda Way, 
Orinda 94563, a few blocks from the Orinda BART station. 
The Garden Room is on the second floor of the building, ac¬ 
cessible by stairs or an elevator. Email programs@ebcnps.org 
if you have questions. 






FERNS & OTHER 
SHADY FRIENDS 



NOVEMBER 23.11AM 
at NATIVE HERE NURSERY. 

101 Golf Course Dr. Berkeley. CA 

Enjoy a talk by John Danietsen on how to care 
for native ferns and other tow-growing, 
shade-loving plants. Over 200 species of other 
natives will also be available. The nursery will 
be open from 10am-2pm. 


Native Here Nursery is a project of the 
California Native Plant Society. East Hay Chapter 
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CHAPTER BOARD OF DIRECTORS ELECTION 


Nominations are open for CNPS East Bay Chapter officers. 
Here is the process for electing officers to the EBCNPS Board 
of Directors. Elections are held annually. The officers of the 
chapter are elected by the membership. 

Chapter members in good standing may be nominated or 
nominate themselves to run for a position on the EBCNPS 
Board by written petition signed by five (5) or more persons 
who are also members in good standing, with written consent 
of the nominee. 

There are 5 elected positions: 

• The President shall preside at all meetings at which 
he/ she is present, appoint committees, install newly 
elected officers at the beginning of the new term, call 
special meetings of the Chapter, committees or any 
other meeting as needed, and develop the agendas 
and budget for the year reflecting the goals of the 
Chapter Board. The Chapter President will cause the 
annual Chapter Report to be prepared and submitted 
to state CNPS. 

• The Vice President, in the absence of the President, 
shall exercise the functions of the President and shall 
have such powers and discharge such duties as may 
be assigned by the Chapter Board or the President 


• The Treasurer shall submit such reports as required 
by the chapter, including preparation and payment 
of sales taxes. The Treasurer shall keep and maintain 
correct accounts of the transactions of the Chapter 
following standard accounting procedures. 

• The Recording Secretary shall keep minutes of all 
business meetings of the Chapter Board and make 
such minutes available following the meetings, shall 
give notice of all Chapter Board meetings to the Board 
members, and shall perform such other duties as are 
prescribed by the Chapter Board, President, or CNPS, 
the corporation. 

• The Corresponding Secretary shall keep files of all 
correspondence, shall conduct such correspondence 
as may be directed by the officers, shall forward 
a record of correspondence to the corporate office 
of CNPS when requested, and shall perform such 
other duties as are prescribed by the Chapter Board 
or President. 

The Election will be by paper ballot in the December 2019 
Bay Leaf. Nominations by petition are due to the Nominating 
Committee Chairperson by November 15,2019. Mail to: CNPS 
East Bay Chapter c/o Delia Taylor, PO Box 5597, Elmwood 
Station, Berkeley CA 94705 


RESTORATION PROJECTS 

Saturday, November 2 at 9:30 am. Point Isabel restoration. 

Join the Kellys and Greens at Work on the San Francisco Bay 
Trail side of Pt. Isabel, just to the west of the Central Avenue 
exit from the 580 freeway in El Cerrito. For more information 
email tkelly@kyotousa.org . 

Sunday, November 3 at 10 am, Northshore Basin. Seeding 
and planting may resume if any early rains permit. Weeding 
will continue, as will the return of salt grass along the shore¬ 
line near Schoolhouse Creek. For more information, email 
johnkenny54@yahoo.com . 


Sunday, November 17 at 9:30 am. Huckleberry Regional 
Botanic Preserve: Meet us at the parking lot, where we will 
decide on the day's work location and pick up loaner gloves 
and tools. To RSVP and for more information, go to www. 
Meetup.com/ebcnps/ and look in upcoming events on this 
date. Same e-mail as for the Sibley Park date if you need more 
information. 

Saturday, November 30, 9:30-11:3 am. Join TASH (Tend¬ 
ing the Ancient Shoreline Hill) for habitat restoration on 
Albany Hill. More info: tashorehill@gmail.com 
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POINT ISABEL IN OCTOBER 

We thought we'd have a quiet month out at Pt. Isabel, but 
it sure didn't turn out that way. At our first work party, our 
old friends Mark and Lisa appeared. These two are partly 
responsible for getting us started on this fifteen year long 
saga at Point Isabel. In the early 2000s, Mark and Lisa rode 
their bikes with us after work. We spotted ice plant growing 
on the banks of the south end of Hoffman Marsh. Dropping 
our bikes at the water's edge, we worked avidly to remove 
the first batch of ice plant and from that moment a work of 
love evolved. 

At our first work party in October, we spread mulch along the 
edge of the trail, removed bindweed, oat grass, mallow, dock 
from around the honeysuckle, and a few remaining Russian 
thistle from the marsh edge. 

On October 3 and 4, forty-two freshmen from Saint Mary's 
College High School in Albany came out to help remove 
invasive plant infestations along the Bay next to the Point 
Isabel dog park. The students pulled out and dug out multiple 
infestations of ice plant, invasive grasses, Russian thistle, mus¬ 
tard, fennel, one of the non-native geraniums, and asparagus 
from around the California native shrubs. When the work was 
done they spent a little time at the shoreline skimming stones, 
finding little crabs, and enjoying the spectacular views of Mt. 
Tamalpais and the City. Many thanks to these students and 
their accompanying teachers for a job well done! And thanks 
to Steward Nina for helping herd the kittens! 

At the second work party on October 19 new volunteer 
Derrick arrived with his seven year old daughter Adi, who 


worked tirelessly digging out invasive mallow and preparing 
the soil for a California-fuchsia ( Epilobium canum) plant that 
had been donated to the project. Adi helped dig the hole and 
single-handedly added the soil amendment. She helped plant 
the California-fuchsia, irrigated it and marked it with sticks. 
It didn't seem as though any task were beyond Adi and we 
were all very impressed. Adi and we are looking forward to 
the hummingbirds visiting this plant next year. 

Karen and Jane carefully chose sites and tucked in the har¬ 
vest brodiaea ( Brodiaea elegans) and one leaf onion (Allium 
unifolium) bulbs that Gudrun had collected in her garden and 
kindly donated to the project. We can't wait for the rains to 
arrive and for these beautiful plants to emerge. 

Yet another highlight of the second work party was when 
Steward Nina arrived carting three beautiful buckeye trees 
(Aesculus califomica) that she had grown last October from the 
large orange-brown seeds collected from the buckeye trees 
we found at Point Isabel when we first began the project. 
Nina selected the locations for these three trees and settled 
them into the ground by providing them with a good drink 
of water. These trees fit perfectly at Point Isabel. 

We thank Core Volunteers John Kenny for his untiring 
removal of pepperweed and Rob Kirby for his continuous 
trash pickup. Thanks as always to the East Bay Regional Park 
District and to Ranger Bruce for their support. 

Jane and Tom Kelly 



St. Mary's Crew on October 4. Photo by Tom Kelly 
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POINT ISABEL OCTOBER PHOTOS 



Above: St. Mary's crew on October 3. Below left: Nina and one of her buckeyes. Below right: students' beach 
discovery. (Photos by Jane Kelly. 
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POINT ISABEL PHOTOS CCONT.) 


Above: October 5 crew and our ranger Bruce. Below: Octoberl9 crew members. (Photos by Jane Kelly.) 
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POINT ISABEL PHOTOS CCONT.) 
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SKYLINE GARDENS 

In the last month we've wrapped up the great scattergrass 
hunt on the south ridge and have now moved up to the 
Northern Triangle area - the area above Siesta Gate recently 
cleared as a firebreak. Our Skyline Gardens Alliance is in 
charge of the restoration there. We spent Sunday there - 
weeding, seeding, and smoothing up the contours, getting 
ready for the rains. Speaking of rains, we had a teaser in late 
September, but it may now be time for a rain dance. 

In this report I'd like to share a piece I wrote on "The Seasons 
of California" (a shorter version appeared in EBMUD's book 
on gardening in summer dry landscapes). My whole life I 
have been captivated by the question of what are the seasons 
of California and what are their names. Here's my answer: 

The Seasons of California 

"Immigrants to California from the East or Midwest will often 
say that they miss the seasons, the colors of fall and the snow, 
those familiar, dramatic changes that define the natural year. 
It's true, California is not like that. The four-season model of 
winter, spring, summer, and fall just doesn't fit here. Cali¬ 
fornia is different, with its own seasons, both dramatic and 
subtle. California is a land all its own. 

What if we were to set aside ideas from other parts of the 
world and look at nature here, on its own terms? What if we 
ask ourselves, "What are the seasons of California and what 
are their names?" 

At first, we might think there are just two seasons, the rainy 
season and the dry season. Water is fundamental, and life is 
defined by its presence or its lack. True, but there is another 
season. As the weather warms and the rains taper off, from 
mid-February to mid-June, we have four glorious months 
when the still-moist land explodes with color and life. We 
might be tempted to call this time spring, but that would 
be misleading, for in California, nature has already been 
springing forth for four months, ever since the first rains. 
The third season is when nature blossoms forth. It is wild- 



flower season, and wildflowers make California a place like 
no other on Earth. 

So we can think of California as having three seasons: the 
rainy season, the wildflower season, and the dry season. Each 
spans a third of the year and each is about four months long. 
They are the rhythms of our land, the framework through 
which all species must find their way. 

Each season is clearly marked. Rainy season begins when 
the first rains soak the ground in October. From that point 
forward life starts afresh and the land begins to green. Rainy 
season ends and wildflower season begins in mid-February 
with the leafing out of the buckeyes (shown below left). 

Wildflower season lasts until mid-June, with the passing of the 
mariposas and clarkias in the drying grass. The dry season, 
the time of brown hills and heat, is when life winds down to 
rest. It lasts until the first rains in October. 

The Rainy Season 

There is no calendar date for the start of the rainy season, but 
its onset each year is clear and precise. It begins with the first 
big rain, usually in October -- the most dramatic day of the 
year - the day when the thirsty land drinks again, becomes 
moist and fragrant, and soon green. For California, it is like 
New Year's Day and the first day of spring all wrapped up 
together. 

The first seedlings appear within a week, and so do the newts. 
In the first month, the bulbs and roots are up - soap root, lace 
plant, buttercups, and chanterelles (photo: James Maughn): 


In December, as buckeye balls dangle and fall, the trees and 
shrubs join the parade: first the pink and white bells of man- 
zanita appear, and then the chartreuse flowers of bay. 



The rainy season brackets the winter solstice with four months 
of cool, wet weather, shorter days, and slanting light. In be- 
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SKYLINE GARDENS ccont.) 

tween storms, there are clear days, days of fog, frosts, and 
the best sunsets. 

By New Year's, the catkins of alder and hazelnut appear, as 
do shoots of elderberry and the pussy willows. The currants 
then bud and bloom. 

By the first of February, the hills are greening. For four 
months now, new life has been sprouting and growing, and 
the long spring that spans two seasons is already half over. 
Buckeyes leaf out, in the rain, heralding the onset of the next 
season. They are the curtain rising on the second half of the 
play. 

Wildflower Season 

Wildflower season unfolds in three phases: the early, wet 
phase; the balmy, showy phase; and, the closing, drying 
phase. The first phase, late February and March, is still wet. 
The creeks are flowing, the ground is often soggy, and it can 
flood. But the storms become warmer, farther apart, and are 
often followed by warm, moist days with puffy white clouds. 
The woods are first to blossom: as buckeyes unfold their leaves 
milk maids and trillium blossom in the woods. 



Soon come forget-me-nots, and out in the openings, butter¬ 
cups and shooting Stars. The first bumblebees appear, and 
with warming nights, tree frogs sound. By the end of March, 
with the light now stronger, the early bloomers are already 
making seeds. 

The showy phase comes in April, with shirtsleeve days and 
dwindling rain, and the explosion of the wildflowers. After 
six months of leafy growth they blossom forth in all those 
remarkable colors and shapes: poppies, larkspur, lupine, tidy 
tips, fiddlenecks, owls' clover, mule ears, the whole menagerie 
(see the next picture). 

Wildflower season is the great time of insects: butterflies, 
bees, and thousands of others, feeding from and pollinating 
the flowers. It is also the birthing time for mammals. Gopher, 
Coyote, and Deer. The big, deciduous oaks finally green up 
and birds are everywhere, singing, mating, and nesting. The 



hills are emerald green and it's great to get out and savor the 
pure joy of just being alive. 


But by May, the rains have finished and the land begins to 
dry. There may be a storm or two, but the ground is getting 
harder, grasses are seeding, and the noses of the ridges are 
turning brown. Now come the bulbs -- brodiaea, onions, and 
mariposas — more butterflies, and many beetles. Wildflower 
season comes to a close with them and the clarkias - f arewell- 
to-spring - those elegant pink cups, blooming in the drying 
grass. 



The Dry Season 

The dry season settles in with the relentless spread of hard 
soil, brown hills, and stickers. During June and July, there is 
still plenty of plant and animal activity, but things are quieting 
down. This is when the hardy Californians step forth and 
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SKYLINE GARDENS ccont.) 

shine, those tough souls who bloom in the dry heat - soap 
root, yampah, milkweed, tarweeds, and later on asters and 
Calif ornia-f uchsia. 



Insects are still active, with the serenade of the crickets on 
warm summer nights, but on the whole they are more solitary, 
like Tarantula Hawks on milkweed, and dragonflies cruising 
far from the creeks. 


These bursts of action stand out against the general trend, life 
ebbing and coming to rest. Seeds ripen and fall, bulbs and 
roots rest underground, leaves wax and thicken. The creeks 



either slow to a trickle or dry up altogether. Most insects and 
some mammals burrow under to rest. 


Nature enters a hot, dry slumber. Buckeyes say it best by 
browning their leaves. The land becomes still, and a day 
out in the hills in August will be suffused with quiet, rest, a 
good baking, and a search for shade. It is the dormant time, 
in content much like the deep snowy winters of the East and 
Northern Europe. It is the time when all living things put 
into play their various water strategies - to rest, or toughen 
up, or lie low - to survive the heat and the dry. 

But by September the heat begins to lose its power. One day 
that familiar yellowish light is back, signaling change. Over 
the month maples yellow, rose hips and honeysuckle berries 
redden, and poison oak turns to pink and violet. Monarchs 
drift west, to their resting spots on the coast. The sun moves 
visibly south, its light ever thickening. 


The days shorten, but they are still warm. The air is often 
smooth and dreamy. Some days time just seems to stop, 
bathed in a balm of sweet, amber sunlight. 



By October the nights cool down and the dew becomes heavy. 
Some leaves fall, too, in the crinkled woods, but this is not the 
fall of other lands. These are the final days of the year, filled 
with the bittersweet of endings and the promise of renewal. 
Soon high in the West, come horsetail clouds - crystals of 
moisture blown ahead of the storms, now forming out over 
the sea (photo NWS). 

Seeds lie waiting, ready to sprout, and eyes turn towards the 
sky. Our thoughts turn to green in these final dry days, as 
we wait, and wait, for rain. 

Happy Trails, 

Glen Schneider 
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MARTINEZ HISTORICAL SOCIETY HOME TOUR 


For the past several years EBCNPS has been invited to 
have a table at the annual Martinez Historical Society 
Home Tour. This year the tour took a bit of a differ¬ 
ent twist. Along with Friends of Alhambra Creek, we 
decided to gather informational items from a variety 
of local ecology groups, including John Muir Land 
Trust, Contra Costa Resource Conservation District, 
Martinez Arts Association, Worth A Dam, and a 
load of interesting information about bees, mulch. 
Western Pond Turtle etc. from the Mt. View Sanitary 
District, which has just completed a whole marsh re¬ 
construction for wildlife. The EBCNPS table was just 


outside the fence of the Shell Club house. One of our 
members, Diane Viera, once again created a beautiful 
native plant display that helped attract visitors to us 
where they picked up information before getting on 
the bus. Almost all the handouts were taken and we 
were able to interact with many people on a variety 
of subjects always circling around to the many uses 
of our native flora. 

This year's event was on October 12. 

Text and photos by Elaine Jackson 



Here is a list of projects associ¬ 
ated with the Chapter. We give 
website and contact informa¬ 
tion when available: 

Albany Hill 

www.tendancienthill.org 
Margot Cunningham, leader 
tashorehill@gmail.com 

Garber Park Stewards 
garberpa rkstewa rds@g ma i I. 
com 

Huckleberry Botanic Regional 
Preserve 

Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 


John Muir NHS (Martinez) 
Elaine Jackson, leader 
925-372-0687 
elainejx@att.net 

Marsh Creek 

Heath Bartosh, leader 

925-957-0069 

hbartosh@nomadecology.com 
Point Isabel 

El Cerrito Recycling Center 
Tom and Jane Kelly, leaders 
510-684-6484 (c) 
kyotousa@sbcglobal.net 

McLaughlin Eastshore State 
Park (Berkeley) 

John Kenny, leader 
johnkenny54@yahoo.com 


Sibley Regional Park 
Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 

Skyline Gardens 
www.skvlineaardens.ora 

Glen Schneider, leader 

stinkwort (Dittrichia graveo- 
lens) Removal 
Barbara Leitner, leader 

Walnut Creek Open Space 
Lesley Hunt, leader 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRS 


Committees are formed based 
on chapter needs and the in¬ 
terests of volunteers. Propos¬ 
als for committees and proj¬ 
ects are welcome 
and will be considered by the 
Board. 

Officers 

President 

Judy Schwartz 

president@ebcnps.org 

Vice President 

Sally de Becker 

vice-president@ebcnps.org 

Corresponding Secretary 
Clara Gerdes 

corresponding-secretary@ebcnps. 

org 

Recording Secretary 
Robin Mitchell 

recording-secretary@ebcnps.org 

Treasurer 
David Margolies 
510-654-0283 
treasurer@ebcnps.com 

Committees 

Bay Leaf Newsletter 
Joe Willingham, editor 
510-705-1798 
bayleaf@ebcnps.org 

CNPS State Chapter Council del¬ 
egate 

Beth Wurzburg 

Conservation 
Jim Hanson, Chair 
jimhmail@sonic.net 

Field Trips 

Janet Gawthrop, Chair 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 

Funds Development 
Delia Taylor, Chair 
510-527-3912 

funds-development-chair@ebcnps. 

org 


Membership 

Melissa Williams, Chair\ 

ebcnps-membership@ebcnps.org 

Native Here Nursery 
Lesley Hunt, Chair 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Outreach 

Lesley Hunt, Chair 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Programs (Lecture Series) 
programs@ebcnps.org 

Publicity 

Vacant 

Rare Plants 

Cynthia Adkisson 

rare-plant-chair@ebcnps.org 

Unusual Plants 
Dianne Lake, Chair 
510-691-1428 
diannelake@yahoo.com 

Vegetation 

Megan Keever, Co-Chair 
megan@stillwatersci.com 

Nicole Jurjavcic, Co-Chair 
nicole@stillwatersci.com 

Webmaster 

Joe Willingham, Co-Chair 

510-705-1798 

webmaster@ebcnps.org 

John Kenny, Co-Chair 
webmaster2@ebcnps.org 


California Native Plant Society 
East Bay Chapter 
PO Box 5597 
Elmwood Station 
Berkeley CA 94705 
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MESSAGE FROM THE CHAPTER PRESIDENT 


As 2019 comes to an end, there are some changes I want you 
to know about. We are working on a strategic plan for the 
next three to five years which will, we hope, inspire us to 
work together on issues we care about. 


Also, please look at our website https://ebcnps.org/ which 
is under going changes to make it more accessible. The main 
page lists upcoming events such as membership talks and 
field trips. 


Our Conservation Committee is inundated with work due 
to fuel management challenges, development pressures 
on private lands, and increased pressures on our parks to 
meet recreational and restorative needs of our growing 
communities. We want to save habitats with unusual plant 
communities that are associated with our 15 Botanical Prior¬ 
ity Protection Areas (BPPAs), so they can be cherished and 
enjoyed in the decades to come before we lose these special 
places forever in our two counties. BPPAs can be viewed on 
our website at https://ebcnps.org/guidebook-to-botanical- 
prioritv-protection-areas / 

Our Native Here Nursery (NHN) is also undergoing a stra¬ 
tegic plan so we can be more sustainable and continue to 
protect the biodiversity of our plant populations, which is 
more important than ever. Volunteers are improving phyto¬ 
sanitation, growing many new healthy plants, and making 
infrastructure improvements. NHN has upcoming talks on 
ground covers, pollinators, and annuals. 

The Bay Leaf is usually available online and announced via an 
email sent to members. We also have the EBCNPS News List 
Google Group which sends information about conservation 
news in Alameda and Contra Costa counties from EBCNPS 
and other organizations. The news group also announces 
program talks at the Orinda Public Library, botany field trips, 
critical conservation alerts, and plant talks/ plants sales at Na¬ 
tive Here Nursery. Chapter Vice President Sally de Becker, 
in a separate article in this issue, explains how to arrange to 
receive Bay Leaf announcements, if you are not already getting 
them, ana how to sign up for the News group, if you are not 
already a member. 


Happy New Year! 

Judy Schwartz, 

East Bay CNPS Chapter President 

PS: I end with a picture of two anise swallowtail caterpillars 
hatched onyampah (Perideridia kelloggii) that I planted earlier 
this year. 



RESTORATION IN DECEMBER 


Saturday, December 7 at 9:30 a.m. Point Isabel restoration: 

Join the Kellys and Greens at Work on the San Francsico Bay 
Trail side of Pt. Isabel, just to the west of the Central Avenue 
exit from the 580 freeway in El Cerrito. For more information 
email tkelkyotousa.org . 

Sunday, December 15, 9:30 am. Huckleberry Regional 
Botanic Preserve: Meet us at the parking lot, where we 
will decide on the day's work location and pick up loaner 
gloves and tools. To RSVP and for more information, go to 


Meetup.com/ebcnps/ and look in upcoming events on this 
date. Same e-mail as for the Sibley Park date if you need 
more information. 

Last Saturday of the mnth, restoration on Albany Hill 
with Tending the Ancient Shoreline Hill (TASH), Decem¬ 
ber 28, 9:30-11:30 am. Help us plant Albany Hill natives 
and remove invasives. Email tashorehill@gmail.com for 
more info, www.tendancienthill.org. 










CANDIDATES FOR CHAPTER BOARD ELECTION 

If you are a chapter member, please send in your ballot for the Chapter Board election, which is included in the printed ver¬ 
sion mailed to all members. (The online version of the Bay Leaf does not include the ballot.) Here are the candidates for the 
various offices. Even though each office has only one candidate, please do vote as it indicates your support for the board. 
The ballot includes space to add comments. 



Judy Schwartz, candidate for Chapter President, grew up in the East Bay and has 
been passionate about plants most of her life. As a member of the Conservation 
Committee for almost four years, she has monitored pallid manzanitas in the 
East Bay Hills and helps with a pallid manzanita restoration at Sobrante Ridge 
Regional Park. She currently serves as the Chapter President, is a member of 
the Native Here Nursery Committee, and also serves on the Strategic Planning 
Committee. She looks forward to 2020 when the strategic plan will begin to be 
implemented, and she hopes some of our members will become excited about 
volunteering for our chapter in the new opportunities that will be available. 



Sally de Becker, current Chapter Vice President and candidate for 2020, and 
recent Membership Committee Chair, has been a member of CNPS since 1982, 
and in the past served our chapter as President, Vice President, and Field Trips 
Committee Chair. She grew up at the foot of Mount Tamalpais always hiking 
there and throughout California with her family. With that background, who 
wouldn't fall in love with California flora, even if while at UC Davis, she earned 
a zoology degree. 


David Margolies, candidate for Chapter Treasurer, was born in Washington DC 
and moved to California in 1970 to attend graduate school at UC Berkeley, where 
he was awarded a PhD in Mathematics in 1977. After working at a government 
lab for some years, in 1985 he joined Franz Inc., a local software company, 
where he has worked ever since. He became interested in plants as an adult and 
learned about them from Glenn Keator, taking courses at the California Academy 
of Sciences. He is an active volunteer at the Jepson/UC Herbaria and regularly 
takes Jepson courses. He joined CNPS in the 1990s, and soon started giving field 
trips for the chapter. He nas been assistant editor of the Bay Leaf for some years 
and treasurer of the chapter since 2010. He lives in Oakland. 


Robin Mitchell, candidate for Chapter Recording Secretary, grew up in New 
Mexico, where she developed a love for the outdoors and native plants. Moving 
to California for college (earning a BA in Environmental Studies and a Masters 
in Architecture), she quickly became interested in California ecosystems, taking 
classes at the Regional Parks Botanic Garden, reading, and experimenting in her 
own garden. She believes in "plant it and they will come" — if you provide habitat 
by planting native species, insects, birds and other critters find it and thrive. She 
works at the Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory in the Building Technology 
and Urban Systems Division in the Energy Technology Area, developing software 
for architects and engineers to determine the energy consumption of buildings. 
She looks forward to supporting the East Bay Chapter as Recording Secretary, 
helping to preserve native plant species in our local open spaces, as well as 
encouraging cities and home gardeners to include natives in their landscaping. 



Clara Gerdes, candidate for Chapter Corresponding Secretary, has been a member 
of the California Native Plant Society for a number of years and the Correspond¬ 
ing Secretary since 2014. Clara has been a dedicated, volunteer for restoration 
projects in Redwood Regional, Huckleberry and Sibley regional parks, where 
she wields her weed wrench with enthusiasm. Clara gamed her appreciation for 
the outdoors and the environment from her mother, taking long walks along the 
paths and woodlands of western Michigan. 
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NOTES ON THE RECENT CAL-IPC MEETING 


Owen Smith is an EBCNPS member who is taking classes at the 
Merritt College Landscape Horticulture Program. He has also been 
taking botany classes at the Regional Parks Botanic Garden and vol¬ 
unteering there on Thursdays. The Chapter receives a free ticket to 
the conference because of our support for Cal IPC. Owen was given 
the ticket this year, attended the conference, and sent us this report: 

Where could you go and unexpectedly find yourself ex¬ 
changing ideas at a table with a rancher, a nursery owner, a 
plant scientist from the California Department of Food and 
Agriculture, a goatherder, a land manager from the US Forest 
Service, a college professor, a grad student, a programmer 
from Calflora, a recent high ,school graduate working for the 
California Conservation Core, and the director of the Rare 
Plant Program at CNPS? 

These are just a few of the diverse attendees who came to the 
Cal-IPC annual symposium held this year at the Riverside 
Convention Center, October 15-18. While clearly there was 
an emphasis upon the conservation of California's native 
flora, everyone in the room was focused upon getting a bet¬ 
ter understanding of the massive scope of the invasive plant 
problem, and what to do about it. 

The four-day program began with a training day especially 
designed for leaders tasked with the planning ana imple- 

NATIVE HERE REPORT 

In 2018 we received a $5000 grant from an anonymous donor 
via a state CNPS committee to improve our best manage¬ 
ment practices to prevent Phytophthora ramorum (Sudden Oak 
Death). We submitted two projects: raising 200 of our plant 
benches above the splash zone for soil contamination and 
buying a soil sterilizer to kill pathogens in our soil. Last win¬ 
ter we raised the benches with the partnership of Boy Scout 
Troop 234 from Moraga. Ever since the soil sterilizer arrived 
in February, we have worked to develop efficient practices 
for processing both new and used soil. Barbara Leitner, Steve 
Toby, and Per Brashers (a new volunteer with electrical engi¬ 
neering skills) have provided the leadership and hard work 
to make this a success. The final requirement of the grant 
was a training workshop on testing plants for phytophthora 
using the pear-baiting method. We did this in July with good 
results. A longer article with photos will appear in the next 
electronic edition of the Bay Leaf. 

Another project we undertook this year was to examine our 
inventory. The volunteers had identified what they felt were 
slow-moving plants, and we thought there were some spe¬ 
cies where we could sell more than we grew. Barbara and 
Beth did the analysis and made some recommendations (we 
adjusted things accordingly). We offered our surplus plants 
to a number of restoration groups, NHN volunteers, and 
EBCNPS board members ana got orders for 25% of the total. 
We are now in the process of testing them for phytophthora. 
Our winter sales will tell us whether we guessed right about 
increasing the quantities of other species, most of which are 
garden favorites. 

NO MEMBERS MEETING IN 13 

There is no members' meeting in December. The next meet¬ 
ing will be January 22 in the Orinda Garden Room, near the 


mentation of invasive plant management programs, and 
included topics such as weed management areas, mapping 
tools, pesticide use, and noxious weed laws and regulations. 
Days 2 and 3 were devoted to presentations on a vast array 
of subjects covering the impacts of invasive plants upon na¬ 
tives and ecosystems, reports on the effectiveness of various 
management techniques in the effort to control or eradicate 
specific invasive species, including the use of fire, grazing 
animals, herbicides, biologic controls, tillage, and mechanical 
removal. Day 4 consisted of field trips and workshops, such as 
the Phytophthora pear-baiting workshop given by researchers 
from Ranch Santa Ana Botanic Garden. 

Invasive plants have a huge impact on the agricultural land 
in California. Science-based efforts to control them are funded 
to varying degrees at every level of government. The eco¬ 
nomic impacts extend into the private sector and create the 
opportunity to unite a diverse group of stakeholders with 
financial and political firepower, be they beef producers or 
CNPS volunteers. That unifying spirit alone makes Cal-IPC 
a valuable organization in these difficult political times. Cal- 
IPC membership starts as low as $25 per year for students. 
Stew Winchester's spring 2020 weeds class (LH12) at Merritt 
College is a perfect way to start learning about invasive plant 
management. 


Lastly, we have entered upon a strategic and business plan¬ 
ning process similar to the strategic planning effort the chapter 
is undertaking. This includes a more formal program for 
transferring John Danielsen's knowledge to places where it is 
accessible to others, setting up a marketing committee which 
is just getting off the ground, and beginning to brainstorm 
less effort-intensive ways to run the nursery. 


Lesley Hunt, Nursery Committee Chair 



Barbara explains to Maya how to record results for soil 
treated in our new sterilizer (photo by Beth Wurzberg). 


Orinda Library (i.e. in the usual place). The speaker and topic 
will be announced in the January Bay Leaf and elsewhere. 
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OUTREACH REPORT: DID MORE IN 2019 ! 


This year we did many more events than we did 6 years ago 
and they were much more varied. When I began this job, we 
were invited mainly to tabling events by other environmental 
organizations. Now I do talks at garden clubs, libraries, water 
districts, and schools in addition. We also do outreach at vari¬ 
ous gardens on the Bringing Back the Natives tour. In line 
with our initiative to raise our profile east of the hills, we try 
to do every event east of the Bay Hills that we're invited to. 
It has already resulted in increased awareness and increased 
membership (helped along by a reduced rate that the CNPS 
state office offered on our behalf). If you have any suggestions 


or connections to other venues or wish to help with some of 
these events, please let us know (ldhunt@astound.net). 

And finally, a big thank you to our President Judy Schwartz 
for bringing in new people who live east of the hills or have 
interests there - new field trip leaders and a new rare plant 
chair, for example, as well as a planned bioblitz at Spring- 
town next year (watch our website and the Bay Leaf for more 
details). 

Lesley Hunt , Outreach Chair 
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Lillian provides information to the public at the Butterfly Festival at Coyote Hills in June (photo by Lesley Hunt). 


HOW TO STAY IN TOUCH 



Is this the first Bay Leaf you have received in a while? Or 
do you wonder how we communicate? Read on: 

1. The Bay Leaf, which is the chapter newsletter, goes 
out to all members for whom we have email ad¬ 
dresses via a link in an email from the chapter. The 
December issue also is sent in hard-copy format via 
US Postal Service. If you don't think you are receiv¬ 
ing those emailed links please send email to ebcnps- 


membership@ebcnps.org with Bay Lea/in the subject 
line and we will sort it out. 

2. EBCNPS News List : Members are not automatically 
added to this list, as a result of the robust CNPS 
privacy policy. Please sign yourself up at https: / / 
groups.google.com/forum/#!forum/ebcnps or send 
an email to ebcnps-membership@ebcnps.org with 
"EBCNPS News List" in the subject line. 

3. Our Meetup ( https: / / www.meetup.com/ebcnps / ) 
group is called California Native Plant Society- East 
Bay Chapter 

4. Facebook : The chapter's Native Here Nursery and 
the state organization both have pages. 

5. And of course, please visit our new and improved 
websites: ebcnps.org and nativeherenursery.org 

Sally de Becker 
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POINT ISABEL IN NOVEMBER 


We've been spicing things up at Pt. Isabel these last few weeks 
especially since the revegetation work is on hiatus until the 
rains come. 

Our biggest effort has been the ongoing removal of Algerian 
lavender (Limonium ramosissimum aka LIRA) and Russian 
thistle (Salsola soda). We took on this task to help spread the 
range of the California sea lavender ( Limonium californicum), 
coastal gumweed ( Grindelia stricta), pickleweed (Salicomia 
pacified), marsh jaumea (Jaumea camosa), alkali heath ( Frankenia 
salina), salt grass (Distichlis spicata) and all the other California 
native wetland plants found in Hoffman Marsh, Stege Marsh, 
the South Shore of Point Isabel, and Marina Bay. We also 
undertake this work to prevent any further herbicide spray¬ 
ing for LIRA to control that highly invasive plant. Effective 
November 12, we have removed 90 large garbage bags of 
flowering/ seeding and newly emerging LIRA, sixteen bags 
of Salsola soda, and thirteen bags of trash. 

At our one official work party at Point Isabel in November, 
volunteers also removed mallow, fennel, and pepper weed. 
They spread mulch along the trail edge, irrigated the new¬ 


est plants, and picked up trash. The rewards were close-up 
sightings of a cooper's hawk, bushtits, a hummingbird, and 
views out in Hoffman marsh of green-winged teal. 

In late October there was a three acre fire just beyond our 
revegetation site at Point Isabel. The burn area extended to 
the Bay Trail near the 51 st Street entrance. On the bright side, 
a lot of pampas grass and other non-native vegetation was 
destroyed. We spotted a flock of geese pecking away in the 
burn area. It will be interesting to see what emerges there. At 
some point we may head over there to remove the ice plant 
that is about all that survived the fire. 

Special thanks this month to new volunteers Phoebe, Julia, 
and Randy for their fantastic work removing Salsola soda. 
The areas they cleared look great and you can hear the native 
wetland plants breathing a sigh of relief. Thanks to the EBRPD 
crew and to the City of Richmond Police Department and 
Hugo Mendoza from the Richmond Abatement Department 
for their support for this work. 

Awaiting the rains... 

Jane and Tom Kelly 



The November 2 Crew (photo by Jane Kelly). 
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POINT ISABEL PHOTOS CCONT.) 


Above Gudrun, Phoebe, Julia and Salsola soda; below Ian, Jean, Juri and Salsolasoda (photos by Jane Kelly). 
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CONSERVATION IN 2019 

Chapter volunteers speak up for conserving native plant 
diversity across our two-county region; 2020 shaping up to 
be the same. 

By Jim Hanson , Conservation Committee Chair 

It has been a busy year for the East Bay CNPS Conservation 
Committee. Below are highlights of issues that the Conser¬ 
vation Committee tackled this year thanks to Committee 
volunteers, the donors to the Chapter's Conservation Fund, 
and to each of you who wrote to your legislator and City 
Council members to petition them to do the right thing on 
these important conservation issues. 

Improvements to Coyote Hills Park Land Use Plan 

The Conservation Committee submitted CEQA comments 
on the Coyote Hills Park expansion. The plan incorporates 
the Patterson Ranch acquisition, land purchased by the Park 
District after years of organizing by the Citizens to Complete 
the Refuge. Our comments again stressed the need to use 
comprehensive, well-timed botanical surveys to plan the 
location of development in the park. 



View from hilltop at Coyote Hills Park looking east to 
the Patterson Ranch addition. Photo by Judy Schwartz. 


Following a subsequent public hearing on the park plan, 
several East Bay Regional Parks Board members requested 
staff to insert language into the Draft Environmental Impact 
Report stipulating that existing native grasses be avoided or 
salvaged during the restoration of the "northern natural area," 
site of a historic willow community and upland grasslands. 
EBCNPS committee members will continue to monitor the 
project and meet with Parks Planning Department staff 
about using locally-indigenous native plants for upcoming 
restoration work. 

Chapter helps get TESLA Park bill passed by state legisla¬ 
tors.... 

Because of legislative work by Assemblymember Rebecca 
Bauer-Kahan (D-San Ramon) and Senator Glazer (D-Orinda), 


as well as support from the entire Bay Area state legislative 
delegation, a bill (AB 1086) to enable the TESLA property 
to be purchased for use as a park passed all legislative com¬ 
mittees and the state assembly and senate. State Parks, the 
landowner, intends to develop it as an off-road vehicle site. 
[pic2 cap2] 



TESLA's Mitchell Ravine. Photo courtesy of Friends of 
TESLA Park. 


Conservation Committee member Beth Wurzburg traveled to 
Sacramento several times to speak in support of the TESLA 
bill (EBCNPS is a member of Friends of TESLA Park). Many 
of you responded to our conservation alerts to contact state 
representatives. The CNPS Conservation Program also sent 
an alert to CNPS chapters statewide to petition the governor 
to sign the bill. 

...but Governor Newsom vetoed it. 

In his veto letter, Newsom said that there is no evidence 
that State Parks was mismanaging the adjoining Carnegie 
Off-Road Vehicle property. He also stated that the TESLA 
land was purchased by State Parks for the benefit of all of 
the people of California and it should remain a state park 
(note: unfortunately, off-road vehicle parks are little used, 
or unsafe, to hikers, equestrians, campers, and family day 
users, the majority of park users in California). 

It's evident that awareness needs to be raised among poli¬ 
cymakers that the OHMVR Division Plan to open Tesla to 
damaging OHV recreation undercuts the preservation objec¬ 
tives of our State Parks, the Natural Resources Agency, and 
the Administration. FOTP also will continue to pursue a legal 
challenge on the inadequacy of the State Park's Environmental 
Impact Report to convert TESLA to an off-road vehicle park. 

FOTP notes, "OHV recreation can be located elsewhere where 
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CONSERVATION IN 2019 (CONT.) 



Carnegie State Off-Road Vehicle Park on Corral Hollow Rd. south of Livermore. State Park OHV Division wants 
to expand off-road vehicles onto the adjoining TESLA property. Photo courtesy of Friends of TESLA Park. 


its damaging impacts don't matter. Tesla's exceptional and ir¬ 
replaceable natural and cultural resources cannot be moved." 

Chapter weighs in on "fuel break best practices" on 19 mile 
Lafayette to Berkeley project 

Governor Newsom awarded funds to the Moraga-Orinda Fire 
Department (MOFD) this spring for a vegetation fuel reduc¬ 
tion project on over 1,000 acres of natural lands stretching 
from Lafayette to Berkeley's Tilden Park Inspiration Trail. 
The project had to be completed by year's end. 

EBRPD fuel 
break; 

native herba¬ 
ceous layer 
retained - 
photo by Jim 
Hanson. 


The Governor waived CEQA environmental review on this 
and other projects across the state. However, EBCNPS, the 
Sierra Club, and Golden Gate Audubon and the Fire Depart¬ 
ment officials and their environmental consultants agreed that 
it was desirable to meet. During two pre-project meetings 
EB CNPS advocated for vegetation treatment practices that 
would not damage the diverse oak woodland, shrub, and 
grassland plant communities subject to the project. 

Several scientific studies and observations reveal that when 
the low, intact native herbaceous layer is subject to overly- 
severe fuels reduction work, easy-to-ignite, often dense 
annual weeds follow. During a Sunday morning field trip 
to view current fuel break work by the East Bay Regional 
Park District, Conservation Committee members observed 
that moderate vegetation fuel reduction could be achieved 
by limbing up oaks and retaining a low green understory of 
native grass, sub-shrub, and forb cover. 

The Chapter Conservation program has been involved in 
policy-making for smart vegetation management of our natu¬ 
ral areas nearly three decades. Now that this year's project is 
complete, we look forward to working collaboratively with 
MOFD, EB Regional Parks, and other agencies so that the Bay 
Area develops wildfire risk reduction practices that also help 
sustain and enhance native biodiversity. 
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CONSERVATION IN 2019 (CONT.) 


State CNPS adds Chapter comments to Calfire's Vegetation 
Management Plan 

While the MOFD fuel break program was underway, the State 
wildfire agency, Calfire, released a Programmatic Environ¬ 
mental Impact Report (EIR) for a statewide vegetation fuels 
reduction program that would affect over 20 million acres 
of natural lands across California . The CNPS Conservation 
Program included EBCNPS's comments to safeguard the 
herbaceous layer during fuel reduction projects as part of 
their comment letter to Calfire EIR. 

Chapter and Richmond residents push for a more sensible 
plan for Point Molate 

EBCNPS has long championed the environmental richness of 
the 270 acres of Point Molate shoreline and uplands deeded to 
the City of Richmond after the Navy decommissioned the site 
as a WWII fuel depot for the Pacific fleet. The south watershed 
supports many native coastal plant communities - coastal 
scrub and native grasslands starting at the ridgeline, willow 
drainages below, a rare coastal strand beach, and some of the 
Bay's most important eelgrass beds just offshore. 

City Council members, including the current Mayor, Tom 
Butt, voted several years ago to reject a Chevron offer of $80 
million to the City of Richmond that would also dedicate the 
property as a regional park. Instead, the Council proceeded 
to negotiate a deal with Berkeley developer Jim Levine and 



"Community Plan" by Point Molate Alliance conserves 
south valley for outdoor activities and recreation; 
Winehaven to north developed commercially. 


the Ukiah Guideville Porno tribe to construct a massive Las- 
Vegas-sized casino at Point Molate. In April 2011, after a 
newly-elected City Council discontinued consideration of the 
casino proposal, Jim Levine sued Richmond for hundreds of 
millions of dollars. In April, 2018 Mayor Butt gained enough 
Council votes in closed session to enter into a settlement 
agreement with Levine to allow a minimum of over 600 + 
housing units at Point Molate. 

Under the Brown Open Government Act land use entitle¬ 
ments cannot approved in closed session. Even though the 
City's settlement agreement is under litigation, a new City 
Council majority is proceeding with development nego¬ 
tiations with a southern California developer, SunCal. This 
year's "Notice of Preparation" (NOP) for a Supplemental 
Environmental Impact Report now mentions building up to 
2200 units, including into a new area of the hillside never put 
before the public. 

EBCNPS submitted comments and testified at the City's 
public meeting on the "NOP" noting that there are significant 
changes from the original Environmental Impact Report, and 
therefore a new EIR is needed. 

Last year EBCNPS also endorsed the "Community Plan" 
developed by residents and environmental groups to create a 
regional park in Point Molate's south watershed, concentrate 
development in the north Winehaven historic district, and 
construct housing in the City's under-developed downtown. 
Building hundreds of condos here raises concerns about 
limited evacuation routes. Also, a recent financial report con¬ 
cludes that building luxury condos at Point Molate will not 
return sufficient property taxes to cover the cost of extending 
city services to this remote site. 

Developer and City Council plans for Point Molate are like 
fitting a square peg into a round hole. Recently, County 
Supervisor John Gioia suggested paying off Levine and the 
Guideville Tribe to withdraw their claims against the City. 
Then everything outside of the Winehaven village site would 
be deeded to the East Bay Regional Parks District for a shore¬ 
line park (see "The Clock is Ticking at Point Molate," Janis 
Hashe, East Bay Express, Nov. 13-19, 2019). 

Just as with the defeat of the massive casino deal, community 
and political will can help achieve a better plan for Pt. Molate. 
Also, several elected seats that will affect what happens here 
will be open in the coming years, including City Council po¬ 
sitions and the East Bay Parks Ward 1 Board seat following 
the retirement announcement of long-time Board member 
Whitney Dotson. 

Potential purchase of huge "N-3 Ranch" - speaking for wa¬ 
tershed protection before Alameda County Water District 

Earlier this year the owners of the N-3 Ranch, a 51,000 acre 
ranch south of Livermore, announced plans to sell the prop- 
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CONSERVATION IN 2019 (CONT.) 




Portion of 51,000 acre N-3 Ranch south of Livermore - photo courtesy of California Outdoor Properties. 


erty. The N-3 property is upstream of water sources that the 
Alameda County Water District uses to obtain water - Lake 
Del Valle, the Calaveras Reservoir, and the greater Alameda 
Creek watershed. 

The property is offered at $72 million. The District has a 
healthy balance sheet, and water districts can buy land for 
purposes of water storage, watershed protection, and en¬ 
vironmental mitigation. At their October 17 meeting, staff 
and board members discussed the benefits of purchasing 
the property and potential financing strategies. EBCNPS at¬ 
tended the Board meeting in Fremont and encouraged board 
members to begin negotiations to purchase the property for 
watershed protection. Several people spoke eloquently about 
the natural beauty of the area. 

Oak protections at Mountain View Cemetery project 

The Oakland Planning Commission approved a project 
in 2016 to expand sites for burials at the Mountain View 
Cemetery (MVC). Assisted by pro-bono attorney Martin 
Bern of Munger, Tolies, and Olson, LLP, the Chapter and 
MVC agreed that an independent arborist would be hired 
to review oak protections as the project progressed. During 
2019, an independent arborist regularly reviewed and made 


recommendations to improve oak protections while active 
construction work was taking place. 



Temporary chain link fencing protects mature Califor¬ 
nia Live Oak during Mountain View Cemetery expan¬ 
sion work - photo by Judy Schwartz. 
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CONSERVATION IN 2019 (CONT.) 

Bay shoreline "executive" housing development in Newark 
opposed 

The Chapter signed on with twelve other environmental or¬ 
ganizations to oppose building a major housing subdivision 
on the bay shoreline . 

The area has been identified by the recently-released San 
Francisco Bay Shoreline Adaptation Atlas as a rare natural 
buffer between the Bay and developed communities. The area 
offers upland restoration opportunities to increase the region's 
climate resilience and serve as a refuge for threatened and 
endangered species under sea level rise. The project requires 
1.67 million cubic yards of fill -100,000 dump truck loads - to 
raise the shoreline site for housing development. [pic8 cap8] 

On November 15, 2019 the Mercury News headline read: 
"Newark City Council approves 469 homes on edge of wet¬ 
lands despite environmentalist concerns." Jana Sokale, New¬ 
ark resident and long-time leader with the Citizens Committee 
to Complete the Refuge, shared the following statement: “We 
have fought for over 30 years to protect these valuable baylands, 
and that does not stop today." 

Rare coastal prairie is site of U.C. Field Station construction 

The U.C. Regents approved a long-range development plan 
and environmental impact report (EIR) in 2014 to build a 
global campus in the U.C. Field Station located on Bay High¬ 
way 580 in Richmond. The EIR states that the site is "the only 

Below: Construction extends into the big prairie at U.C. Field Station in Richmond - photo by Jim Hanson. 



Newark shoreline site for planned 469 "executive" 
housing subdivision. 
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CONSERVATION IN 2019 (CONT.) 


Coastal Terrace Prairie in lowland clay soils in the greater East 
Bay Area", and mitigation measures for any loss of coastal 
prairie were included. 

For several years CNPS and the California Native Grasslands 
Association have met with University personnel to advo¬ 
cate for a minimum level of prairie maintenance. Extensive 
stands of Harding grass (Phalaris aquatica) have invaded the 
low-statured California oatgrass (Danthonia californica) and 
purple needlegrass (Stipa pulchra) prairie. 

Construction for an expanded library storage facility began 
this year and extends onto a portion of the "Big Meadow." 
University consultants estimate that two thousand square 
feet of historic coastal prairie will be lost. EBCNPS is meeting 
with U.C. staff ensuring a basic level of prairie management in 
addition to discussing mitigation for rare coastal prairie loss. 

Committee meets on open space priorities for eastern Al¬ 
ameda County 

The Altamont Landfill Open Space Committee, composed of 
representatives from Alameda County, the City of Livermore, 
the City of Pleasanton, and the Sierra Club, is organized to 
advise the County on open space purchases from a County 
landfill fee. 

EBCNPS attended the Committee's meeting in Dublin this 
summer to hear about plans to map and prioritize open 
space land priorities in eastern Alameda County, an area of 
rich botanical diversity. Thanks to the dedicated plant sur¬ 
vey work of Dianne Lake, Barbara Ertter, Lech Naumovich, 
and the Chapter's valuable resource document, "Botanical 
Priority Protection Areas of the East Bay" by Heath Bartosh, 
Lech Naumovich, Laura Baker (2010), significant rare plant 
information has been compiled for Alameda and Contra Costa 
Counties. We aim to provide native plant diversity informa¬ 
tion to assist in the Committee's open space planning efforts. 

Expanded uses of narrow trails in the Regional Parks? 

Last November, EBCNPS and other organizations commented 
on the District staff's proposal to expand uses of narrow trails 
in the new Sibley-McCosker park plan. 

Under the Park District's Ordinance 38 all trails under 8' wide 
are limited to walking and equestrian use unless specifically 
approved otherwise by the EBRPD Board of Directors. The 
Sibley-McCosker plan recommended a "multi-use" designa¬ 
tion that would also allow mountain biking on some new 
narrow trails. Responding to audience concerns, the Board 
accepted the park plan but withheld a decision on trail uses 
until a later date. 

Partly in response to these concerns the Park Board conducted 
a public trails workshop in November as a way for the Board 
and the public to review and discuss any proposed policy 
changes to existing Park District trails uses, especially for 
narrow trails. 
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Section of Sobrante Ridge Preserve trail - The EBRPD 
Park Board designates this and other similar trails as 
appropriate for walking and equestrian use. Photo by 
Jim Hanson. 

Narrow trails may have blind corners, steep grades, narrow 
trail width, and concerns for environmental impacts, trail user 
safety, and the trail user experience. Wider fire roads within 
the Park District are already approved for multiple uses, in¬ 
cluding walking, equestrians, walkers with dogs, mountain 
biking, and runners and occupy most of District trail miles. 
Discussions on this important topic will continue in 2020. A 
previous District study indicates that over 91% of park trail 
users walk and hike. 

EBCNPS comments to Oakland's Vegetation Management 
Plan 

The City of Oakland recently released a Vegetation Manage¬ 
ment Plan to guide vegetation fuel reduction on Oakland pub¬ 
lic lands. The next step is preparation of an EIR on the Plan. 

Grasslands represent a vegetation type in Oakland's public 
parklands. Several years ago EBCNPS met with Fire Depart¬ 
ment Fire Prevention staff and the representatives from the 
City's goat grazing company at Knowland Park to discuss 
simple practices to maintain rare plants and sensitive native 
grassland communities. Measures include temporarily fenc¬ 
ing off rock outcrops with rare plants and leaving some level 
of vegetation cover by monitoring grazing duration time. 
These practices been implemented successfully for several 
years and shared with the Vegetation Plan program. EBC¬ 
NPS will also be commenting on the EIR for the Vegetation 
Management Plan when it is released. 


CONSERVATION IN 2019 (CONT.) 



Left: Extended goat grazing in Oakland's Knowland Park in 2013 resulted in bare mineral soil in 2013. Middle 
and right: In 2014, slightly reduced grazing duration times retained native perennial grasses and some 
vegetation cover for winter erosion control. Photos by Jim Hanson. 


We'll continue to speak up for conservation of local native 
plant diversity in 2020 and invite your help at any point 
along the way. 

SKYLINE GARDENS 

The days shorten, but they are still warm. The nights cool 
down, and the dew becomes heavy. Some leaves fall in the 
crinkled woods, but this is not the fall of other lands. These 
are the final days of the California year, filled with the bit¬ 
tersweet of endings and the promise of renewal. Seeds lie 
waiting, ready to sprout, and eyes turn towards the sky. Our 
thoughts turn to green in these final dry days, as we wait, 
and wait, for rain. And while we wait, we prepare: weeding, 
seeding, caging of young Live Oaks, and much more. 

In December and January we will have outings twice a week 
for 3 1/2 hours: Sundays at 9:30 am and Wednesday after¬ 
noons at 2 pm. This project qualifies for community service 
hours. Bring: water, snack, hat, gloves, boots, long pants and 
shirts -- Tools will be provided. Please let us know if you can 
make it at skylinegardens@ebcnps.org . 

You can check out past Skyline Reports on 
https: / / www.skylinegardens.org/skvline-reports-1 . 

Our emphasis has always been on teaching others how to 
learn about their surroundings and nurture the land back to 
health. We are all so proud to be able to show off the wonder 
of the Skyline Gardens and to celebrate our efforts. Check out 
this link for TV coverage: 

https:/ / sanfrancisco.cbslocal.com/2018/03/ 08/ skvline- 

garden-project-restores-native-plants-to-east-bav-trail/ 

The Skyline Trail section of the Berkeley-Oakland Hills, 
between Tilden's Steam Trains and the Caldecott Tunnel 
(Highway 24), is one of the East Bays great but little known, 
botanical hot spots. Actually the trail is a series of jewel-box 
native gardens, hence the name Skyline Gardens. East Bay 
CNPS is now sponsoring a thorough botanical survey of 
the area and restoration/ invasive plant removals. This is an 
ongoing, multi-year project. 


So far, 283 native species have been identified in the mile- 
and-a-half corridor. (List pdf available on request.) Because 
of the high density of native plants, it is a great place to 
botanize, learn, and observe - not only species, but how 
they behave and associate in plant communities. We will 
learn natives not only as flowers, but also as seedlings, 
plants, seed heads, and at rest. We will learn them in com¬ 
munity - who they grow with, and how they disperse 
and interact. We will learn the botanical seasons in detail. 


As a result of invasive removal in the area, natives are 
regenerating in amazing numbers. Plants not catalogued 
in 80 years are popping up. And, yes, invasive plants 
such as thistles, hemlock, euphorbia and weedy grasses 
are also eagerly trying to establish themselves (Nature 
loves a vacuum). The restoration work involves remov¬ 
ing invasives before they go to seed, and letting the na¬ 
tives gradually reoccupy liberated space through natural 
dispersal. This is sometimes called the Bradley method. 

Each outing combines botany and restoration. For the first 
part, we botanize and observe, learning together. Then we 
will pick up tools for restoration/weeding for two hours, 
having gained a clearer view of who we are protecting. The 
project is open to anyone with a strong interest and commit¬ 
ment, regardless of background. Naturalist Glen Schneider, 
the project leader, is an East Bay native. He grew up in a 
local nursery family and has been a native plant garden 
landscape designer/builder for over 40 years. His own gar¬ 
den in Berkeley is on the Bringing Back the Natives Garden 
Tour every year. 

As with any outdoor activity there are inherent risks in 
participating. By attending the event you agree that you are 
100% responsible for your own safety, health and well-being. 
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UPCOMING FIELD TRIPS 

The Hetherington Loop field trip will start at 10 am on 
Dec. 25 from the end of Regency Street in Clayton, where 
the town meets the border of Mt. Diablo State Park. Gregg 
Weber will lead. This sometimes muddy walk usually ends 
up being a half-day walk with relatively little elevation gain 
(maybe a couple hundred feet), and is a great trip to practice 
ID of manzanitas, deciduous trees, ana maybe some late 
or early ferns. From the intersection of Ygnacio Valley and 
Clayton roads, turn right onto Clayton and keep following 
it until it changes its name to Marsh Creek Road. Ignore the 
turnoff at the traffic light that's signed "Marsh Creek Road", 
and keep driving straight (mostly south) on the same road. At 
the intersection of Marsh Creek Road and Regency, turn right 
onto Regency and follow it to the dead end at the park bound¬ 
ary. Street parking is unrestricted. We will follow Donner 
Canyon Road to the Hetherington Loop, where we may find 
any combination of 3 manzamta species in early bloom, and 
sometimes chaparral currant flowers. Gregg Weber will lead. 


Saturday, January 4, 2020, 2:00 pm, field trip to Huddart 
County Park to see fetid adder's tongue in Huddart County 
Park, 1100 Kings Mountain Road, Woodside (San Mateo 
County) California. Meet in the parking lot just past the pay 
station. David Margolies (510-393-1858 cell, divaricatum@ 
gmail.com) will lead a hike on the Crystal Springs Trail 
where fetid adder's tongue (Scoliopus bigelovii, Liliaceae) 
usually blooms in early January. (In most locations outside 
botanical gardens it blooms in late January or early February. 
We have seen it here most every year except 2013 and 2016.) 
This is a gentle trail, losing about 200 feet over about 1/2 mile 
to the creek. We will walk to the creek and then return the 
same way. It is unlikely that there will be any other flowers 
out this early, but the fetid adder's tongue's presence tells 
us that the new flower season has started. (Other plants out 
of flower will also be identified.) The area is second growth 
redwood and mixed evergreen forest. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA BOTANISTS MEETING 


The Northern California Botanists Symposium - "The 
Diversity of Northern California Botany: Challenges 
and Opportunities", will be held on January 13-14, 2020 
at Bell Memorial Union on the Chico State campus. 

Session topics will provide updates and new perspectives 
on species boundaries, fire in managed landscapes, restora¬ 
tion, pollination, new botanical discoveries, and plant biotic 
interactions, emphasizing the northern part of California. 

President of the Northern California Botanists, Linnea Hanson, 
retired from the US Forest Service, Plumas National Forest, will 
open the event, which will feature more than 30 presenters in all. 

The keynote speaker, Eric Knapp, of the U.S. Forest Service, 
will present a talk on "Fire trends, causes, and consequences 
for the native plants we love" . 


Two post-conference workshops are scheduled for Wednesday, 
January 15. Located on the Chico State campus, the workshops 
will focus on 1) NEPA and its applications; and 2) Big Chico 
Ecological Reserve, which includes an afternoon field portion. 

To register or for more information please visit the 
Northern California Botanists Symposium website 
at www.norcalbotanists.org - or call Gail Kuenster 
at (530) 570-5196. Students in botany can apply for 
a stipend to help defray the cost of the Symposium. 

About Northern California Botanists: Northern California 
Botanists is dedicated to establishing a forum for botanical 
issues in Northern California among professional botanists, 
students, ah and those with interest in the field. 


Here is a list of projects associ¬ 
ated with the Chapter. We give 
website and contact informa¬ 
tion when available: 

Albany Hill 

www.tendancienthill.ora 
Margot Cunningham, leader 
tashorehill@gmail.com 

Garber Park Stewards 

garberparkstewards@gmail. 

com 

Huckleberry Botanic Regional 
Preserve 

Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 


John Muir NHS (Martinez) 
Elaine Jackson, leader 
925-372-0687 
elainejx@att.net 

Marsh Creek 

Heath Bartosh, leader 

925-957-0069 

hbartosh@nomadecology.com 
Point Isabel 

El Cerrito Recycling Center 
Tom and Jane Kelly, leaders 
510-684-6484 (c) 
kyotousa@sbcglobal.net 

McLaughlin Eastshore State 
Park (Berkeley) 

John Kenny, leader 
johnkenny54@yahoo.com 


Sibley Regional Park 
Janet Gawthrop, leader 
janetgawthrop47@gmail.com 

Skyline Gardens 
Glen Schneider, leader 
www.skvlineaardens.ora 

Stinkwort (Dittrich ia 
graveolens) removal 
Barbara Leitner, leader 

Walnut Creek Open Space 
Lesley Hunt, leader 
ldhunt@astound,net 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRS 


Committees are 
formed based on 
chapter needs and 
the interests of vol¬ 
unteers. Proposals 
for committees and 
projects are wel¬ 
come 

and will be consid¬ 
ered by the Board. 

Officers 

President 

Judy Schwartz 

president@ebcnps.org 

Vice President 
Sally de Becker 
vice-president@ebc- 
nps.org 

Corresponding Secre¬ 
tary 

Clara Gerdes 
correspond ing-secre- 
tary@ebcnps.org 

Recording Secretary 
Robin Mitchell 
record ing-secretary@ 
ebcnps.org 


Conservation 
Jim Hanson, Chair 
jimhmail@sonic.net 

Field Trips 

Janet Gawthrop, Chair 

janetgawthrop47@ 

gmail.com 

Funds Development 
Delia Taylor, Chair 
510-527-3912 
funds-development- 
chair@ebcnps.org 

Membership 
Melissa Williams, Chair 
ebcnps-membership@ 
ebcnps.org 

Native Here Nursery 
Lesley Hunt, Chair 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Outreach 

Lesley Hunt, Chair 
ldhunt@astound.net 

Programs (Lecture 
Series) 

programs@ebcnps.org 

Publicity 

Vacant 


Nicole Jurjavcic 
Co-Chair 

nicole@stillwatersci. 

com 

Webmaster 

Joe Willingham 

Co-Chair 

510-705-1798 

webmaster@ebcn ps. 

org 

John Kenny, Co-Chair 
webmaster2@ebcnps. 
org 


California Native 
Plant Society 
East Bay Chapter 
PO Box 5597 
Elmwood Station 
Berkeley CA 94705 


Treasurer 
David Margolies 
510-654-0283 
treasurer@ebcnps.com 

Committees 

Bay Leaf Newsletter 
Joe Willingham, editor 
510-705-1798 
bayleaf@ebcnps.org 

CNPS State Chapter 
Council delegate 
Beth Wurzburg 


Rare Plants 
Cynthia Adkisson 
rare-plant-chair@ebc- 
nps.org 

Unusual Plants 
Dianne Lake, Chair 
510-691-1428 
diannelake@yahoo.com 

Vegetation 

Megan Keever, Co-Chair 

megan@stillwatersci. 

com 


